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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
—@~—— 

With the “Spectator” of Saturday, June 24th, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. To secure advertising 
spaces in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week pre- 
weding the date of publication. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—_= 
HE news from Siam has become more serious this week. 
The French, moving from the Tonquin side, have occupied 
Khong, an island in the Mekong, below the rapids of the same 
name; and have fortified it so as to command the river. 
Orders have also been issued to the Fleet in Asia to concen- 
trate off the Siamese coast, and it has been strengthened—or 
is to be strengthened—by two powerful vessels. The Siamese, 
-on their side, are both alarmed and awake. According to a 
letter in the Times from Bangkok, they are importing muni- 
tions from Singapore, and erecting a new fort to protect the 
Paknam, the channel which gives access to the capital, and 
which is already protected by some Armstrong guns. The 
‘Queen and the Foreign Minister are said to be at the head of 
the war party, and the conscription is being enforced with 
such rigour that in certain districts there are not strong men 
enough left to cultivate the land. An army of thirty thousand 
men is to be sent forward to the Mekong; and if the French 
continue to advance, we may shortly hear of a serious collision. 
We have tried elsewhere to explain how the news affects us, 
and do not greatly envy Lord Rosebery his position. 


There are two points in the Siamese trouble as to which, as 
yet, no information is forthcoming. One is the popular feel- 
ing in France as to the expediency of war. It is not easy to 
believe that the people Who cannot forgive the acquisition of 
‘Tonquin are anxious foi} a vast extension of that province, but 
it is alleged that they think the extension may be made to 
pay, the Mekong opening a road into the interior of Yunnan 
and all Western China. We should doubt if the route is 
cheap enough vie with the route by the Irrawaddy, but 
nevertheless this may be believed in Paris. The other ques- 
tion is what thé Chinese think about it all. Siam is crowded 
with Chinesé, and the statesmen of Pekin may think that a 
river-road from Tonquin into Yunnan is much too clear a 
breach in the defences of the secluded land. At present, 
‘they are defended on the Tonquin side by a range of hills, 
which the French have never been able to overpass. An 
energetic remonstrance from Pekin would materially affect 
‘opinion in} France, where the electors have no idea either 
of aggraniising Tonquin, or establishing a raw on the 
British, af the price of a war with China. We should say 





unexplained arcana of that Empire. We rather think we are 
paying some sort of “tribute” for Burmah, where there 
are no Chinese; and Siam is so full of them, that she 
may almost be called a Chinese colony. They do most 
of the trade and much of the agriculture; and though 
the Siamese keep them in order by periodic severities, 
they are strong enough to be exceedingly troublesome, and to 
excite great interest in Pekin, which never forgets anything 
or pardons anybody, or allows itself for one instant to be 
hurried out of its serene calm. 


There is a rumour, received through German sources, and 
not yet fully confirmed, that the British East Africa Com- 
pany has abandoned Uganda, and that Sir Gerald Portal has 
hoisted the British flag and proclaimed a Protectorate. The 
proceedings at the meeting of the Company, held in London 
on Monday, point to this solution, and the Times of June 1st 
published a telegram from its correspondent, dated Uganda, 
May 3lst—just think of the dates and what they mean— 
announcing that Sir Gerald has taken the Soudanese troops 
into the service of “ the Government,” has placed Major Owen 
and Captain Portal at their head, and intends to redistribute 
them in closer proximity to the capital. “ Other questions are 
being proceeded with,” and all is quiet. The significance of 
all this is that Sir Gerald Portal, who as Commissioner in 
Zanzibar has rights over Uganda under the Berlin arrange- 
ment, is exercising those rights, and bringing order out of 
chaos in the regular Indian fashion. Why on earth he should 
have the power to do it just because he dares, and because he 
seeks on the whole the people’s advantage, nobody has ever 
explained, or will explain; but it has been done a hundred 
times in the wilder divisions of India, sometimes, as in 
Berar, with almost magical rapidity. We do not suppose Mr. 
Labouchere will like the proceedings—indeed, he is already 
asking questions—but Providence and the Scotch vote will be 
too strong even for the Member for Northampton. 


The Belgian House of Representatives has inserted com- 
pulsory voting in the Constitution by 94 votes to48. The only 
exemptions allowed are for sickness, debility, and absence 
from the country, the capable voters who abstain being visited 
with fine, or other punishment to be hereafter determined. 
That is a new experiment, and its result will be watched with 
considerable interest. The Radicals think it will be all in 
their favour, as it will prevent the employers of labour from 
refusing leave during voting hours; but it is possible they 
may be mistaken. The indifferent are generally slightly con- 
servative, and if compelled to vote will register themselves on 
that side. There is a feeling expressed by some opponents 
that the law is oppressive; but it is not half so oppressive as 
the one which compels attendance on a jury. Itis only neces- 
sary to make the polling-places numerous, and to visit the 
riotous intimidation of voters with exemplary penalties. 


Lord Salisbury addressed the most brilliant of his Irish 
speeches yesterday week to the people of Londonderry in 
their Guildhall. He began by expressing his wonder that 
when British colonies had been expressly planted in the North 
of Ireland to be the nucleus of the English rule there, and 
had shown such heroism as Londonderry showed in fighting 
for it, the details of a measure that, like the Home-rule Bill, 
is most distasteful to them, should not have been canvassed 
most elaborately and minutely before the people of the United 
Kingdom, before being proposed to Parliament for its 
acceptance. That, however, had not been the case. “ Ireland 
has been invited to meet her future fate much on the terms 
on which a Turkish bridegroom is invited to meet his bride, 
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—namely, that he shall not know her features till the day 
when the ceremony is to be performed.” Even when after 
seven years of mystery the Bill was at last brought in, the 
two most difficult and important provisions in it were still left 
undefined. No one knows what is to be the final form of the 
clause for seating Irish representatives in the Imperial Par- 
liament ; and no one knows what the financial clauses are to 
be, for they are to be postponed till all the rest of the Bill 
is carried. Apparently, said Lord Salisbury, the first step 
for the enriching of Ireland is to be the halving of 
all the salaries of the various Irish services, or else, 
we suppose, the dismissing of half of those who are now 
in the employ of the Irish Government. Moreover, Ireland 
could not raise anything extra by taxation, unless England also 
increased her taxation, without driving her citizens across the 
Channel to take refuge in a less-laxed country. A semi- 
detached house, said Lord Salisbury, is habitable, though un- 
comfortable ; but a semi-detached Empire can hardly prosper. 
Lord Salisbury had nothing to say against the Catholic Church 
asa Church. It is the special use which the Celtic priest- 
hood makes of that Church, and which would not be tolerated 
in France,—where such elections as those in Meath could not 
have taken place,—that would render Ireland under Home- 
rule so unfit a country to protect the liberties of a Protestant 
population. 


On Tuesday, the Government majorities greatly fell, 
partly owing to the first Epsom races, and partly to 
an assembly at Lady Aberdeen’s. On Captain Naylor- 
Leyland’s amendment to postpone Clause 3 (defining the 
powers of the new Legislature) till after its constitution had 
been settled, the majority of the Government fell to 33 (273 
against 240). Andon Lord Wolmer’s amendment, providing 
that the new Legislature should have no power to discuss or 
pass resolutions on those subjects on which they are not to 
legislate, the majority fell to 21 (259 to 238). The latter debate 
was very important. Lord Wolmer showed, in an admirable 
speech, how much, if so inclined, the Irish Legislature might 
do by mere resolution, say, for example, on a Regency ques- 
tion, or a foreign policy question, to embarrass the central 
Government, and how unpleasant it might render the position 
of the Judges of Appeal by passing a vote of censure on 
them. Or it might despatch envoys to a hostile Power to 
show that England had a foe in her own house. Mr. Glad- 
stone completely admitted this in his reply, but urged, first, 
that practically there is no means of preventing the Irish 
Legislature from expressing its opinion on any subject it 
pleases; next, that the Irish Legislature ought to have a right 
to petition Parliament on any subject just as all the local 
corporations have that right ; and lastly, that such envoys as 
were supposed, could not be paid legally out of Irish funds, 
or receive regular credentials. To the two former remarks, Mr. 
Balfour replied that, as to the non-existence of any means of 
preventing the Dublin Legislature from breaking its contract 
with the supreme Parliament, that is a blot which affects not 
merely Lord Wolmer’s proposed disqualification, but almost 
every disqualification which the Bill imposes. In the absence 
of an Imperial Executive and Imperial police in Ireland, no 
disqualification could be effectively enforced. And as to the 
right of petition, what does the Dublin Legislature want with 
that when the Bill proposes to seat eighty Irishmen as direct 
representatives of Irish interests to the Imperial Parliament ? 


Mr. Chamberlain made a very powerful speech on the same 
amendment, and by it elicited one of the most helpless 
speeches,—if it were fairly reported,—from Sir John Rigby, 
the Solicitor-General, which we ever remember to have read. 
Mr. Chamberlain reminded Mr. Gladstone that he himself had 
despatched an embassy to the Pope without any regular 
credentials, and had paid him with a baronetcy, if with nothing 
else; and that Mason and Slidell were irregular emissaries 
from the Slave States to Europe who might have easily turned 
the scales in relation to the fate of the Confederate States. 
Benjamin Franklin was not accredited when he went to Paris 
to obtain the recognition of the United States; and yet he 
obtained that recognition, and secured the alliance of France 
for his Republican Government. This the Solicitor-General 
admitted, but only pleaded that, on the whole, the safeguards 
of the Bill were very solid safeguards indeed. Just about as 
solid, we think, as “the cloud-capp’d towers” and all the 


On Wednesday, two important points were under discussion 
in the House of Commons. Lord Wolmer moved to add words 
tothe Third Clause which would prevent the Irish Parliament 
entertaining or granting votes in supply, “except on the 
recommendation of the Crown, signified by a Minister of the 
Imperial Parliament.” Without these words, Lord Wolmer 
contended, the Irish Parliament would be able to vote 
money to equip volunteers, to send foreign missions, and to 
grant bounties on goods exported to foreign countries. Mr, 
Gladstone opposed the addition of the words, mainly on the 
ground that ‘if ever there was a proposal that required 
separate consideration and discussion, it was this amend: 
ment.” Later he remarked that “there was really no question 
of principle at issue” between himself and the Opposition,— 
an expression to which Mr. Balfour at once pinned the Prime 
Minister. Ultimately, the amendment was negatived by 240 
to 188. The next amendment, moved by General Golds. 
worthy, sought to abolish the Lord-Lieutenancy. Mr. Morley 
opposed the motion, and stated, what we stated in these 
columns some four years ago, that “the whole fabric of 
Home-rule would fall to pieces if the Lord-Lieutenant were 
abolished.” In the course of the discussion, Mr. T. W. Russell 
made an excellent point by asking who would be responsible 
for Irish affairs in the House of Commons under Home-rule, 
plus the retention of the Members? Mr. Morley, in reply, 
stated that the Government were “ quite prepared to make 
provision for the representation in the House of those respon- 
sible for what went on in Ireland, just as there was represen- 
tation of those responsible for what went on all over the Em- 
pire.” This must mean either that Ireland is to be put under 
the Colonial Office or else that there is to be a Secretary of 
State for Ireland. General Goldsworthy’s amendment was 
ultimately negatived by 265 to 219. 


On Thursday, the chief point debated in Committee was the 
power of the Irish Government to organise a police force 
other than a local police force. Mr. Gladstone declared 
that he had no sort of desire to give the Irish Government 
the power to raise an army under an alias, but protested 
that the Irish Government must have “a central something,” 
as Mr. Goschen phrased it, which could be employed on 
emergency,—a mobile force, in fact, to put down Belfast. Mr. 
Chamberlain showed extraordinary ability in mancuvring 
Mr. Gladstone into a corner, and in forcing him at last 
to agree to a limitation thus expressed by Mr. Balfour: 
—“ He understood,” he said, “that the Government 
pledged themselves to bring in words which would abso- 
lutely exclude from the powers of the new Irish Legisla- 
ture the right to create any force analogous to the Royal 
Irish Constabulary.” The Irish sat mute as usual. They, 
no doubt, dislike the limitation, but feel that with a solid 
block of independent votes to sell in the great political 
auction at Westminster, they will be able to buy back all 
they are losing in Committee. 


On Thursday, Mr. Arnold-Forster moved the adjournment 
of the House to call attention to the condition of Clare, 
Kerry, and Limerick, in which, according to him, crime has 
lately so much increased that it will not be long before the 
point of saturation is reached,—that is, when the moonlighters 
have so completely terrorised a district that it is no longer 
necessary for them to have recourse to crime to enforce their 
commands. In Clare, there had been no less than seventeen 
serious outrages committed since March 2nd. Since Mr. Morley 
took office, there had been seventeen cases of moonlighting in 
Limerick, compared with one case in the previous year. “In 
Kerry, crimes had in the same time increased from ten to 
nineteen ; and in Clare, from five to twelve.” Mr. T. W. Russell 
spoke in the same sense, and read a telegram from Ennis stating 
that at noon on that day a solicitor, the agent of the Moloney 
estates, had been fired at and wounded. Mr. Morley’s answer 
was supported by a different set of figures from those relied 
on by Mr. Arnold-Forster,—figures which showed that agrarian 
crime had decreased under his administration. The explana- 
tion, we believe, is that Mr. Morley takes a different classifica- 
tion from that adopted by Mr. Arnold-Forster. He admitted, 
however, that if all forms of crime were taken together, there 
had been a slight increase since he came into office. The motion 
for the adjournment was negatived by 241 to 203. In the 
House of Lords, a similar debate was introduced by Lord 
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reply was made on behalf of the Government, and the debate 
was adjourned on the motion of Lord Salisbury in order, as 
he sarcastically remarked, that Lord Kimberley and Lord 
Acton might be able to find out what Mr. Morley had said 
in the Commons, and so avoid “inconvenience.” 


The American Government is not often beaten, but it cer- 
tainly has not succeeded in its efforts to expel the Chinese. 
Whether influenced by fear of reprisals or by the large expendi- 
ture involved in carrying out the Excluding Act, the authorities 
at Washington remained passive, and of 107,000 Chinese liable 
to expulsion only a few were ever expelled. Even now, when 
the Supreme Court has decided that the Act is legal, the 
Executive makes no motion, and it is stated that President 
Cleveland has asked some Governors of States to make no 
motion either. Opinion, moreover, has veered round towards 
the Chinese. The great employers of labour miss them, they 
are greatly regretted as washermen, and some of the Churches, 
notably the Presbyterian, doubt if it is right to persecute 
them. It is probable, therefore, that the Act will be 
forgotten, and that the Chinese, if they do not come in 
alarming crowds, will be admitted into the States like 
other immigrants. The affair may give instruction to 
the gentlemen who are so greatly concerned to keep out 
Russian Jews, lest they should undersell native-born work- 
men and sempstresses. They can be excluded, but the exclu- 
sion is certain to produce consequences quite as unpleasant as 
those it is desired to prevent. 


The Royal Geographical Society is in hot water. A section 
of its members recently passed a resolution that no more 
ladies should be admitted Fellows, and caused a discussion so 
bitter that at the meeting on the 29th ult. Lord Mayo moved 
that the vote should be rescinded. It was agreed, however, 
before the vote was taken that it was better to call a meeting 
specially to consider the subject, and let its vote be final. There 
can be little doubt of the ultimate decision. Women nowadays 
travel, explore, and are as interested in geography as men are, 
and there can be no reason for forbidding them to attend, or 
to hold office, in a geographical society. Their opponents 
urge that their presence interferes with business, and tends 
to make of a learned society a sort of garden party; and no 
doubt lecturers who address a mixed audience pose more, and 
tend to dwell more on the “interesting statements ” they have 
tomake. Women get bored, in fact, a little quicker than men, 
and show it with more effect on speakers’ minds. There is 
some truth in the objection, such as it is, but the chairman 
can call members back to business; and it is a little late 
in the day to exclude a whole sex from discussions 
it knows a great deal about, because a few of its 
members chatter. What is really required is a resolution 
to admit women both to membership and office, with a pro- 
viso that they must submit to be answered, rebuked, or even 
derided, just as if they were men. They are too apt to ask 
for equality plus deference. 


We are happy to observe that the attempt to defeat the 
election of Sir Henry Howortb by the Fellows of the Royal 
Society, has failed, and that Professor Ray Lankester and 
Mr. Romanes are not likely to succeed in turning the Royal 
Society into a pen of scientific Professors. Sir Henry Howorth 
was elected on Thursday by a majority of four to one, and it 
would be a very unfortunate omen for the future of the Royal 
Society had there not been this result to the dead-set made 
against him. Doubtless, his chief reputation is for eminence 
in science not of the strictest kind—in ethnology, geology, 
and all the groups which are of the most service in historical 
investigation. Still, it will not do to narrow the Royal 
Society too much. It should not be a mere association of 
investigators in science of the narrower kind. 


The Report of Lord Herschell’s Committee upon the silver 
question has been signed at last; and orders or permissions 
based upon it, after being considered by the India Office and 
the Cabinet, will be forwarded to the Viceroy, who will then 
act with some speed. There is a wish in the House of Com- 
mons to discuss the resolutions taken before they are made 
executive; but it is said that there is a difficulty in the way. 
The discussion would take time, perhaps much time, as 
everybody has something to say on currency; and during 








this time every banker, millionaire, and stock-jobber would 
be speculating on a great scale, probably with a view to 
make the resolutions inoperative. It is thought better, 
therefore, to act at once, and risk, as we must in any case do, 
the consequences of a blunder. Nothing whatever is accurately 
known of the plan to be adopted, except that it must involve 
some kind of compromise, or the Report would never have 
got signed. The best guess probably is that the Government 
is to draw a great distinction between raw silver and silver 
manufactured into coin,—that is, to impose a heavy seignor- 
age, raising the value of the rupee for internal purposes; but 
it is only a guess. Our own doubt remains whether any action 
not covering the whole world can make any difference. If it 
can, why should not silver be made as valuable as gold ? 


The Duke of Norfolk and a number of distinguished British 
members of the Roman Catholic Church have put out a very 
powerful Memorandum showing their reasons for disbelieving 
that Home-rule in Ireland will really benefit the Catholic 
religion. What they contend is that the Home-rulers have 
injured the Church by resisting the authority of the Pope on 
subjects strictly involving questions of faith and morals, and, 
in short, that the Home-rulers have done much more for 
Jacobinism than for the Catholic religion. To this the Glad- 
stonians reply that the British Catholics have pulverised the 
argument derived from the Meath elections, and that, as a 
matter of fact, it is the Irish democracy which moves the 
Irish priests, and not the priests who move the democracy,— 
which is just what the Duke of Norfolk and his co-signatories 
say. But how does that in any way weaken the warning of 
the Meath elections? What the Meath elections show is that 
when the priests are not thwarting the Irish peasants’ land- 
hunger and sympathy with agrarian outrage, they are all- 
powerful as political intimidators and organisers of political 
victory, and double the momentum of democratic self-will. Is 
not that precisely the fact which the Irish minority regard 
with such thorough dismay ? 


The Great Sobranje assembled at Tirnovo has this week 
ratified the changes in the Constitution of Bulgaria, including 
the acceptance of a Catholic dynasty and the reduction in the 
numbers of the Bulgarian Parliament. It was supposed that 
the Czar might feel the former change to be unbearable, but 
he has left Moscow without the proclamation which many 
Russians were expecting with a certain awe. The Czar 
appears, indeed, to be more devoted to peace than ever. 


In a letter to Monday’s Times, Mr. Arnold-Forster describes 
in detail the persecution of Mr. Bindon Blood. Mr. Blood, 
“an eminent civil engineer,” was made Professor of Engineer- 
ing at the Queen’s College, Galway. In an unlucky moment, 
a relative left him a house and “ bit of land ” in County Clare. 
Here Mr. Blood retired, taking with him an old servant, for 
whom he built a house, adding that if at any time they 
had to part, he would give this old servant £100 to set 
him up. After a little time, Mr. Blood found that the man 
had taken his son to live with him,—this son being a 
notorious bad character, and suspected of complicity in two 
murders. Naturally enough, Mr. Blood objected to having this 
person established a few yards from his own house, and told 
the father he must get rid of him, offering, however, to smooth 
matters by letting the son have the £100. The father refused, 
and Mr. Blood then gave him notice to quit, tendering the 
£100 as agreed. This was Mr. Blood’s crime. His punish- 
ment has been a sentence of death, only tempered by the 
inability of the “finest peasantry in the world” to shoot 
straight. Once he escaped an ambush by a friendly warning. 
Another time, shots were fired at him as he drove along a 
high road in broad daylight. On a third occasion, five 
revolver-shots were fired through a window as Mr. Blood sat 
in his chair by the fire. A fourth attempt to kill him was 
made some four or five weeks ago. Though both Mr. Arnold- 
Forster and Mr. T. W. Russell raised the matter in the 
House of Commons on Thursday, and dwelt at length on Mr. 
Blood’s persecution, Mr. Morley made no attempt to reply or 
to give any different version of the story. We may assume, 
then, that the facts stand as stated by Mr. Arnold-Forster. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
New Consols (2) were on Friday 983. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


IRISH IRREPRESSIBILITY. 


INCE the Home-rule debate began, there has been no 
more important discussion than that of Tuesday, 
“lopsided” as it was. On the Government benches, Mr. 
Gladstone and the Solicitor-General were the only speakers ; 
and the Solicitor-General’s speech was rather a mere break- 
ing of silence than an argument, for argument there was 
none. Lord Wolmer had moved an amendment to Clause 8, 
asking that the Dublin Parliament should be debarred 
from discussing or passing resolutions on any subject on 
which they were to be constitutionally debarred from 
legislating. Often, he remarked, a formal discussion and 
resolution of a hostile tendency in a Legislature such as 
that of Dublin, even though it were quite destitute of 
legislative force, would be almost, if not quite, as mis- 
chievous as an Act passed by a Legislature constitutionally 
competent to pass it. The real danger to the Empire was 
the power which Irish Home-rule would confer of making a 
hostile and impressive demonstration against the policy of 
the Empire at a critical moment in its history. Suppose a 
question as to the Regency arising in such a case as that of 
the illness of George III. A mere resolution passed by 
such a body as the Dublin Legislature, so near home, 
and so obviously in command of great resources for 
crippling the Home Government, would have something 
very like the force of a legislative Act. Or suppose that 
the Lord-Lieutenant had vetoed an Act of the Legislature 
under the powers reserved to him for that purpose, and 
that the Legislature met and condemned that exercise of 
the. veto, perhaps describing it as unconstitutional. Or 
suppose that in time of war the Dublin Legislature passed 
a resolution condemning the policy of war, or even a reso- 
lution of positive sympathy with the Power against which 
the Empire had declared war, would not the action of the 
Legislature in any or all of these cases be almost as mis- 
chievous to the power of Great Britain as an Act of the 
Legislature of the same drift which should be really 
binding and regular? In such a case, the danger consists 
in the display to the world of the embarrassments under 
which England is playing her part,—of the internal 
divisions which cripple and threaten to paralyse her. 
Ought we not to have the same power of stopping mani- 
festations of this kind, that we are to have for arresting 
any attempt to do what, according to the Constitution, would 
be simply ultra vires? What was Mr. Gladstone’s reply ? 
Simply this, that he admitted the full force of what Lord 
Wolmer had urged, but maintained that to prohibit such re- 
solutions or expressions of mere opinion by the subordinate 
Legislature would be simply vain, useless, and ineffectual. 
The evil would be done by the mere utterance of its views, 
and could not be undone. Moreover, Mr. Gladstone con- 
demned as very unreasonable the assumption that the Irish 
Legislature was likely to be “impassioned for evil and 
animated by all those unworthy and hostile motives which 
areattributed to it,”—that it was likely to be so ‘incapable of 
using rational powers in a rational manner for rational pur- 
poses,” as Lord Wolmer supposed. Was it not much fairer 
to assume that it would strengthen our hands, and not thus 
dangerously weaken them? To this, Mr. Balfour at once 
replied that Mr. Gladstone had practically admitted that 
all the so-called safeguards were no safeguards at all, since 
at a critical moment they could not be enforced ; and Mr. 
Chamberlain added that Mr. Gladstone forgot that an 
Irishman, animated by Irish national feelings, might very 
reasonably take a very different view of what was patriotic 
from that of the English Parliament. Indeed, this, in our 
opinion, is of the very essence of the whole movement. 
If the movement for Home-rule is not founded on the 
assumption that Irish and British views may easily 
and widely differ as to the needs and policy of Ire- 
land, there is hardly any excuse for it at all. And 
why are we to assume that these differences will stop at 
the very point where they become a matter of great im- 
portance to the enemies of the United Kingdom? Asa 
matter of fact, they never have stopped at that point. Nor 
is there any reason why a strongly Catholic and ultramon- 
tane Power should necessarily, or even generally, agree in 
policy with a strongly Protestant nation. 
What, indeed, is the use of providing safeguards at all, 
if it is the duty of those who provide them to take for 





arise? Why should we insure our house against fire, if 
it were unreasonable to believe that adequate precau- 
tions against fire could ever be neglected? Why should 
we provide life-belts to secure the passengers on our packet- 
boats against drowning in case of falling overboard, if it 
were folly to expect that they would ever fall overboard ? 
Safeguards are not provided for the ordinary course 
of every-day work, but for the emergencies when that 
ordinary course is dangerously interrupted ; and to tell 
us that it is quite irrational to assume that it will be in- 
terrupted, is to beg the very question at issue. Moreover, to 
say that there is no possible mode of preventing a discussion 
and resolution of the Irish Legislature of a kind dangerous 
to the Empire, is to admit that all the safeguards are 
simply worthless. Supposing the Lord-Lieutenant had 
the constitutional power given him to suspend the sittings 
of the Legislature on the commencement of any unconstitu- 
tional discussion, and to enforce that suspension by the use 
of military force if needful, would not that, for instance, be. 
a manifestation of the strength and resolute determination. 
of the British power not to permit itself to be struck at from: 
within, which would have a great effect on the enemies of 
Great Britain? It is absurd to be always appealing, as 
Mr. Gladstone does, to our overwhelming military force in 
Ireland, and then to declare that we are never to provide 
for the use of that force, even when he admits, as he does 
in this case, that the danger would really be great, if the 
Irish Legislature took a totally different view of its duties 
from that of the British Legislature. 

The truth is, that Mr. Gladstone ignores the whole ten- 
dency of what he is doing to encourage and foster the 
growth of an Irish Nationalism that would diverge, and 
would necessarily diverge, from English ideas. He is so 
full of the notion that by gratifying up to a certain point 
the pride and harmless vanity of the Irish people, we shall 
reconcile them to us and make them anxious to co-operate 
heartily with us, that he does not see what appears to us 
absolutely certain,—that this sort of national pride and 
vanity grows by what it feeds on, and that the mere exulta- 
tion of feeling themselves able to throw off English control 
in several departments of political life, will foster in the Irish 
the desire to throw off that control in all the other depart- 
ments of political life. If there is one feature more than 
another which characterises the Irish genius, it is the ten- 
dency to use up to the utmost limits,—nay, beyond the ut- 
most limits,—any liberty accorded to Ireland. As the Liberal 
papers very justly say, if the Pope himself attempts to 
limit Irishmen’s right of bullying their landlords, even in 
a region where the moral law is obviously involved, they 
kick against the Pope. To no pressure which is not steady 
and stringent do they yield at all. But to a steady and 
stringent pressure like Mr. Balfour’s, they yield at once. 
Emancipate them, as Mr. Gladstone proposes to do, up to 
a certain ill-defined point, and that, too, a point which 
they can easily pass without suffering any penalty for 
passing it, and, like the Arabian genie which rose like a 
column of steam out of a bottle from which Solomon’s 
seal had been removed, they will expand and expand their 
claims to doas they please, till they reach the point at which 
a formidable and irresistible pressure is brought to bear 
sensibly upon them. We do not believe that any Home- 
rule scheme can be devised that they would not very soon 
indeed claim the right to exceed. And if that excess were 
ignored, they would go further and further in the same 
direction. That is the tendency with all Nationalist 
movements, as Norway itself is now showing. But in the 
case of Ireland there is an extravagance of natural dis- 
position which greatly enhances the danger. If Mr. Glad- 
stone were wise, he would devote all his strength to making 
his limits, whatever they be, walls of iron, which the Dublin 
Legislature could not pass without at once feeling the heavy 
consequences of their breach of contract. But this he will 
not do. Thevery spirit which induced him to take up this 
Quixotic crusade, prevents him from attempting to con- 
struct a scheme that would have even a chance of success. 
He is so anxious to lighten the sense of restriction,— 
which ought to be definite and urgent,—that his restric- 
tions will have no force at all. 





THE BRITISH EAST AFRICA COMPANY. 


Wes the plan of acquiring and administering 2 
new Empire in Africa by means of Chartered Com- 





granted that urgent occasions for their use will never 


panies was first mooted, we expressed our dissatisfaction, 
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and recorded our belief that the days when ‘such an im- 
erium in imperio as the British East Africa Company 
fala be satisfactorily established were gone for ever. A 
great Indian statesman declared that the cable would 
strangle the East India Company. His prophecy has proved 
correct, and not only for the Empire which had its roots 
in Leadenhall Street, but for all such attempts. Govern- 
ment by a joint-stock company is just possible when there 
js no telegraph, and when terrible abuses and imminent 
crises have come to an end before an answer can be given 
to the letter asking for instructions how to act. Now, 
however, that the cable goes everywhere, men will not ven- 
ture to take the slightest action even at Mombassa till 
they have wired home and discovered what people in 
England say about their proposals. People seemed to 
imagine that they could have a Company on the East 
Coast of Africa which should cover the coast and the 
Hinterland with macadamised roads, able and humane 
officials, and a network of Tribunals of first instance and 
Courts of Appeal; which should put down the slave-trade, 
build railways for political reasons, “ press on’’ to prevent 
foreigners getting first into the interior, help the mis- 
sionaries, settle doctrinal disputes between Catholics and 
Protestants, refuse to sell the natives the only things they 
care to buy—rum and fire-arms—stand any amount of Par- 
liamentary and newspaper criticism, and yet all the time 
be paying 10 per cent. with cheerfulness and regularity. 
That was, of course, a pure delusion ; and it has only taken 
some seven years to prove it so. ; 

The Report of the British East Africa Company, and 
the speeches made at the annual meeting held on Monday 
last, are in effect a complete confession of failure on the 
part of the Company to do any of the things expected of 
it, That this is the fault of the men who direct the 
operations of the Company, we do not allege for a moment. 
They have, we believe, done what it was within their power 
to do by no means badly. What they have failed to do is 
what it was madness to hope they would do,—found a new 
community in East Africa, and administer a country 
twice as big as France, and swarming with Blacks as 
hostile as they are brave, with European care, and 
on an income amounting to about a tenth of that 
of a second-class American millionaire. Now that the 
British East Africa Company has, in effect, admitted its 
failure to do its work, it proposes to do precisely what we 
have always said the Chartered Companies would do when 
they got into difficulties. It proposes to fling up the 
sponge and let the British Government step into its place, 
obtaining, however, for itself compensation to cover out- 
lay. This is exactly the policy of “Heads I win, tails 
you lose,” which we looked forward to. We held that if 
the rights which we granted to the Companies turned out 
valuable, they would, of course, say nothing ; but that if 
they turned out unprofitable, we should instantly be re- 
quested to come and get the embarrassed Companies out 
of their difficulties. But the disadvantage of this system 
was that the British Government would get nothing, and 
might be committed behind its back to very important 
courses of action. If, instead of setting up the Chartered 
Companies, we had ourselves taken possession of our new 
spheres of influence, we should have got any gain that 
there was to be got, and we should have been able to know 
where we were going, and not have drifted into a policy 
which may be fraught with the most tremendous issues. For 
example, if we had ourselves undertaken the administration 
of Mombassa, we should not have pushed on into Uganda 
without having made up our minds whether we wanted it 
or not. If we had ourselves decided to go there, it would 
have been clear from the beginning that there must be no 
going back. As it was, we found ourselves in Uganda before 
we had decided whether we did or did not want Mwanga’s 
dominions, and then had to ask ourselves the very difficult 
and always unsatisfactory question, ‘Shall we stop or 
shall we evacuate ?’? The question, ‘Do we want Uganda ?’ 
ought to have been settled long before we went there. 

At the meeting on Monday, the Company virtually pro- 
posed three courses to the Government. Mr. Mackenzie, 
who read a statement in regard to the affairs of the Com- 
pany, declared that it was necessary to remember that the 
directors did not merely represent that the Company 
should be relieved of its administrative functions, but 

they offered three alternatives to the Government :—“ (1.) 
that if abandonment of Uganda and the interior be con- 
templated, a free hand be given to the Company to treat 





with others; (2.) that if reabsorption into the Zanzibar 
Protectorate be effected, compensation for the Company’s 
work and outlay be allowed; and (3.) if her Majesty’s 
Government deem it mcre convenient to carry on the work 
by means ef the Company, that the Company should, under 
the now altered conditions, be permitted to appropriate the 
revenues raised in its own territory to the administra- 
tion of the districts where such revenue is collected.” 
Into the vexed questions which are raised by these 
alternatives we do not propose to enter. It is evident, 
however, that the managers of the Company are anxious 
to put as much pressure as possible on the Government, 
—to act, in fact, just as if they had nothing Imperial 
about them, but were only pressing an ordinary money 
claim. Unless they have concealed their intention very 
successfully, the Company mean that they ought to be 
allowed to sell in the open market any rights they may 
have acquired in Uganda, and that if they are not allowed 
to offer Uganda to the Congo State, to the Germans, or even 
tothe French, they will have been plundered, and will have 
a grievance against the Government. That the directors 
feel it hopeless for them to go on as at present and in 
accordance with their Charter rights is obvious from 
another portion of Mr. Mackenzie’s statement. “If,” he 
said, “for political reasons, and with the change which 
had now taken place in Zanzibar, it was deemed desirable 
to get rid of the Company, and to hand over the whole 
administration to the Zanzibar Protectorate, which he per- 
sonally was bound to say he could readily understand for 
many reasons to be the more desirable course, the directors 
would recommend that no obstacles be placed in the way 
of bringing this about.” This is clearly a sign of distress, 
and an intimation that the Company are anxious to 
throw their dominion upon the hands of the Government. 
In other words, the Chartered Company system has proved, 
in East Africa at any rate, a complete fiasco; and the 
English Government will be forced to take over an unsuc- 
cessful speculation, plus a large number of international 
and political complications. How long, we wonder, will it 
be before the South Africa Company, the Niger Company, 
or the North Borneo Company land us in a similar set of 
difficulties ? 





TINKERING THE FRENCH CHAMBER. 


‘i French Deputies must have been taking a dose of 
Mr. Gladstone’s speeches, with too much effect. The 
Premier has told us rather frequently of late that the 
classes are usually wrong in politics and the masses usually 
right; but he was bred an Englishman, and naturally 
avoids transmuting his counsels of perfection into action. 
He does not, therefore, even propose to exclude the classes 
from Parliament, fills his Cabimet with aristocrats and 
educated men, and, except as Magistrates, shows no 
marked preference for the masses in his appointments to 
office. His latest Bishop, if we mistake not, belongs 
to a family who, in wealth at least, stand far above 
the mass. French Deputies are more logical; and, 
as they await an election and desire the vote of 
the masses, they on Monday passed a series of votes 
intended to give them a monopoly of power. They 
did not, it is true, declare all but handicraftsmen dis- 
qualified for the Chamber, though that would be the 
natural outcome of Mr. Gladstone’s theory ; and they did 
not proscribe intelligence as such, even when it has received 
the cachet of the Academy, because that might have irri- 
tated fathers whose boys are in the National Schools ; but 
they went as far as they could to place the classes under a 
penal disability. The Princes are already proscribed ; an 
aristocrat has little chance as a Liberal unless he renounces 
aristocracy—M. Henri Rochefort, for instance, only calls 
himself by his proper name of Vicomte de Lugay when 
facing a jury—and millionaires, if they attend to politics 
at all, in France as in America, seek the Senate; but 
there are still persons in the Chamber who are above the 
masses. There are functionaries who are usually speciallv 
qualified by knowledge of affairs, and especially fune- 
tionaries “holding office under the Departments or 
communes ”—Mayors, for example—and these may be 
considered superior men. The Chamber, therefore, by a 
vote of 294 to 221, disqualified them all. There are also 
Bishops, like the late Monseigneur Freppel, and priests 
with special knowledge of their flocks and of philanthropic 
work; and as they clearly belung to the classes, because 
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average priests are never elected, they also were declared 
ineligible, by the triumphant majority of 369 to 137. [That 
vote is, we may remark by the way, the best measurement 
we have seen of the real strength of the clerical and anti- 
élerical feeling in France.] Then there are persons holding 
State contracts,—that is, in fact, all the most successful 
business men in France, and they were put outside by 
268 votes to 182. And finally, as the meshes of the net 
were still too wide, M. Juares proposed that all persons 
acting as directors or administrators of Companies holding 
State contracts, should be considered State contractors 
themselves, and be excluded. This was rather a strong 
proposal even for the French Chamber ; bu. iogic is logic, 
and the Deputies, after a brief hesitation, voted that they 
would consider the clause by 241 to 214. These votes, if 
the Senate had endorsed them and made them law, would, 
it is believed, have disqualified sixty Members, including, 
first of all, M. Casimir-Périer, the President of the Chamber, 
who holds some appointment connected with State mines. 
Of course it would have been open to the disqualified to 
surrender their posts; but they would hesitate to do this, 
or they mostly live by salaries, and it was expressly pro- 
vided that they must resign before they could issue an 
address to the electors. They would, therefore, have been 
compelled to resign their incomes on the bare chance of being 
elected, which, as they would all be more or less branded by 
the statute, would be in many cases a very remote one. The 
eagerness of a Frenchman to obtain appointments is well 
known, and in practice the votes, if they had been embodied 
in law, would disqualify not only all who hold State offices, 
or great directorships, or municipal posts, but all those who 
seek them,—that is, the best-informed, most energetic, and 
best-regarded men in France. The practical effect would 
have been to give a monopoly of the right of entering the 
Chamber either to the very young, who, it is expected, will be 
elected in large numbers, because they at least are free 
of the Panama scandal, or to the professional men who 
have failed, and who, as they are profuse in promises and 
detest the Church, are already among the least unpopular 
df all candidates. The most solid class of the community 
are kept out of the Chamber, as it were, of malice 
prepense ; while the least solid are admitted in increased 
numbers. Fortunately, the Ministry, which sat silent on 
Tuesday, by Thursday had woke up to the situation, and 
the Bill,-as it ultimately passed, disfranchised only 
functionaries, municipal as well as national, and clergy of 
all denominations. 
"We confess the original votes, accepted as they must have 
been by Deputies from all parties except the clerical, perplex 
us not a little. If they were democratic, we could under- 
stand them, for France intends to try the experiment 
of democracy; but they are anti-democratic. The 
first ‘principle of democracy is the right of the people 
to choose their own representatives without any other 
limit than their own judgment, which, on the demo- 
cratic theory, is necessarily an accurate one. They 
know their. own interests best, they alone know their 
own aspirations, and they will find the man who will 
forward both better than any other. Universal suffrage, 
it is said, is, and must be, superior to all restrictions, the 
choice of the people, in fact, acting as a kind of baptism. 
So highly. is ‘this principle valued in France, that if the 
people, elect a man in prison for any misdemeanour, he is, 
for the time of his mandate, pardoned, is released without 
further formality, and is dismissed from his prison with 
all honour to help in making laws. Even Louis Napoleon 
dared not violate that rule, and once, at least, released 
an enemy he feared because a district of Paris had 
chosen him to represent its animosities. That is, we 
fully admit, logical democracy; yet the very men who 
insist upon this principle, and would be honestly shocked 
by interference with it, were ready to disqualify all who take 
State pay,.or Municipal pay, or Commune pay,—that is 
in France, a. fifth of the male population, the entire priest- 
hood, dignified or ordinary, and everybody who approaches 
the top in the great industrial undertakings, which in 
France, as they approach success, invariably link themselves 
as closely as they can to the State. On Tuesday, it was 
decreed that the ‘‘ voice of the people” which can make a 
Deputy of a convict, cannot make one of a priest, of a 
functionary who may be the ablest man in his district, or 
of.a director of Companies who has greatly succeeded ; and 
even on Thursday, only the commercial man was exempted. 
The people can, in fact, judge for themselves about every- 





body but the highly respectable, and may select anybody aga 
representative provided only he has not been honoured by the 
State, by his partners in commerce, or by the Church. ‘Tt jg 
said that a special motive has been at work, and that the 
Chamber desires to disqualify the class whose tendency to 
take bribes was manifested in the Panama scandal ; but that 
is absurd upon the face of it. The bribes were given or 
offered to facilitate the passing of Bills, and the man who 
is not a functionary, or a priest, or a director, can take 
them just as well as his predecessor, and is twice as like] 

to do it because he wants the money so much more. It jg 
not because Deputy Vaurien is a director that he jg 
worth bribing, but because he sits on a Committee ap. 
pointed to consider the terms of a great concession or of an 
Act enabling a great Company to raise money by millions, 
Moreover, as if to make the absurdity more patent still 
the votes of the Chamber do not extend to Ministers, 
They sit in both Houses ez officio, and may, as in the 
Panama affair some of them did, take bribes to their 
hearts’ content. The votes of Tuesday would not have pre. 
vented, or even impeded, bribery, and were, we greatly fear, 
only one more evidence of the democratic jealousy always 
so rife in France, and which is now extending downward 
from the aristocrats to the influential, as by-and-by it will 
extend to the capable and the educated. Of the evil effect 
of the new rules, if they had been finally accepted, we have 
no doubt whatever. The French Chamber is virtually 
sovereign ; its defects are impetuosity and want of know- 
ledge, and both are increased by want of informed men, 
and men who by habit of mind are incapable of hurry. 
The votes reduced the number of those two classes, and 
thereby increased the chance that the Chamber would act 
unreflectingly, and without even the help to be derived 
from able men within its own ranks. 





LORD SALISBURY ON THE SEMI-DETACHED 
EMPIRE. 


Por SALISBURY reserved his best speech in Ulster 

for the city of Londonderry. Probably the historic 
associations of the city had kindled his imagination, for 
he quoted Macaulay’s saying in summing up the results 
of the siege of Londonderry: “It was a contest not 
between engineers but between nations, and the victory 
remained with the nation which, though inferior in num- 
bers, was superior in civilisation, in capacity for self- 
government, and in stubbornness of resolution.” Yet 
what is now proposed is not merely to resolve an Empire, 
with such a race at its head as the race that made London- 
derry famous, into a loose association of alien fragments, 
like that of which the Austrian Empire is composed,—for 
that might possibly endure in cases where these alien frag- 
ments have a common interest in retaining their indepen- 
dence of more powerful neighbours,—but even to resolve 
this great Empire into semi-detached masses, of which one 
of the fragments is itself composed of hostile elements. It is, 
to take Lord Salisbury’s illustration, just as if the people of 
Israel had been associated in one political household with 
the Hittites, the Perizzites, the Jebusites, and the Am- 
monites, and these had been expected to live quietly 
together, and not disturb the people of Judah by 
their quarrels, even though the Hittites, the Periz- 
zites, the Jebusites, and the Ammonites far outnum- 
bered the Israelites, and therefore assumed the right to 
rule over them. Substitute, says Lord Salisbury, for the 
Hittites, the Perizzites, the Jebusites, and the Ammonites, 
the Walshites, the Nultyites, and the Healyites, and you 
have what Mr. Gladstone expects from his Irish Home- 
rule Bill,—a proposal to resolve a firm and impartial 
government of heterogeneous elements into a loose 
coupling-together of two heterogeneous peoples, of which 
one of the two is itself so heterogeneous that constant 
quarrelling between those who compose it is perfectly cer- 
tain. It is like a proposal to run up a party-wall between two 
portions of the same household, with the result of making 
it into two semi-detached houses, of which the smaller 
is to be inhabited by two quarrelsome families of very un- 
equal numbers, while the larger is to be the dwelling- 
place of a homogeneous family expected to be neutral 
towards the quarrels of its immediate neighbours. Would 
that be a proposal likely to effect the “ Union of Hearts”? 
In the larger of these semi-detached houses is to live the 
close kindred of the family which is to suffer all the misery 
of being outvoted and oppressed by its co-tenant in the 
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gmaller house; but it is to look on passively and not to 
interfere. And this is an arrangement which is to bring 
new peace and harmony to the three constituent elements of 
a household at present very fairly administered, though not 
wholly united, under the rule of the stronger clan! Could 
any surer plan for turning sharp discussions into violent 

uarrels be easily imagined? Would Judah ever have 
acquiesced in seeing Israel, on its borders, made the serf 
of the Hittites, the Perizzites, the Jebusites, and the 
Ammonites? Would Great Britain ever acquiesce in 
seeing the civilisation of the Protestant parts of Ireland 
subjected to the political sway of the partisans of Bishop 
Nulty and the Anti-Parnellites? Would not the very first 
result be an attempt on the part of the inhabitants of the 
smaller house which is to be cut off by the new party-wall 
from its neighbour, so to redistribute the rooms that there 
should be no section of it capable of making a firm stand 
against the tyranny of the majority? Or, as Lord Salis- 
pury suggests, would not the plan for migrating some of 
the Catholic population of Ireland to other and richer 
portions of the island, be so carried out as to break 
down the Protestant solidity of the north-east corner 
of Ulster, and to “ gerrymander” the political districts 
which at present present too formidable a resistance 
to the Roman Catholic sections of the people? Lord 
Salisbury maintains that, even according to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s own view of the prospect, the very first thing 
that Ireland under Home-rule will have to do will be to 
reduce by something like one-half all the official salaries 
in Ireland, unless Ireland can raise a considerably higher 
taxation than she endures at present. Will there not be 
a very strenuous effort made to avoid that painful neces- 
sity ? And will not the richer part of Ireland be compelled, 
if possible, to pay the cost of that effort? And how could 
that be better managed than by so transplanting some of 
the least prosperous of the Irish people as, at the same 
time, to overcome the political resistance of Ulster to the 
new régime, and to render the sturdiest portion of Ireland 
amenable to a heavier taxation? Even in the Home-rule 
Bill as it stands, there is plainly visible a disposition to 
give a larger political influence than that to which their 
population would entitle them, to the non-Protestant por- 
tions of Ireland. What would be more natural than to 
extend that enterprise by revivifying Mr. Parnell’s helpless 
and hopeless migration scheme in the interests of the Catho- 
lics, and to the disadvantage of the Protestants, so as to 
swamp the country round Belfast with Catholic peasants ? 
Doubtless the experiment, if made, would ultimately 
fail, and it would fail by simply driving away the 
prosperous people from Ulster to the British shores. As 
Lord Salisbury says, if the new Irish Government attempt 
to fleece the better sheep any closer, they would just jump 
across the water to the country which is not trying to 
supply the wants of a bankrupt Exchequer. But that 
only means that ruin would be the instrument by which 
the failure would be secured. And ruin will certainly not 
make Ireland either happier or more tranquil. 

No “semi-detached ” Empire can ever be strong; but a 
semi-detached Empire, of which the newly detached frag- 
ment is both divided against itself, and in its inner bias 
disloyal to the Empire at large, must be of the weakest 
possible kind ; and this is precisely what we have to expect 
if Ireland is to be semi-detached under the conditions pro- 
posed in Mr. Gladstone’s Bill. And not only will the bias 
of the whole semi-detached fragment be disloyal, we shall 
have no loyalty to expect even from that part of it which 
is at present the chief ally of Great Britain in Ireland. 
Ulster will be alienated from Great Britain without 
being reconciled to the other provinces of Ireland, by the 
Home-rule Bill. Probably the only point of sympathy 
between Ulster and the South, after Home-rule is passed, 
if it ever should pass, would consist in a sense of 
grievance and hostility against Great Britain for her his- 
torical misdemeanours. The greater part of Ireland would 
wish to avenge itself on Great Britain for her policy up 
to the date of Home-rule, and the remainder would’ wish 
to avenge itself on Great Britain for the treachery involved 
in passing Home-rule. So far as regards Imperial policy, 
we should have no friends left in Ireland at all; and the 
debate of Tuesday night has revealed how serious, even in 
Mr. Gladstone’s own estimation, may be the consequence of 
establishing in Ireland a regular Legislature and Adminis- 
tration whose words and acts cannot be controlled, however 
inconsistent they may be with the spirit of the contract under 





which that Legislature and that Administration were sét: 
up. We are not only going to cut Ireland practically 
adrift, but greatly to strengthen her for all the purposes of 
anti-British action and negotiation. Such a semi-detached 
Empire as this will prove to be, if the Bill “To amend the 
provisions for the government of Ireland” should ever 
pass, could hardly be found anywhere else on the face 
of the earth. , 


FRANCE, ENGLAND, AND SIAM. 


E do not quite like the news from Siam, and 
especially the news of Thursday. Great Britain 
and France have no wish to quarrel about Indo-China if: 
it can be helped ; and if the whole matter could be left te: 
Lord Rosebery and the French Foreign Office, we dare say 
matters could be settled reasonably enough; but unfor-: 
tunately there are personages concerned who may not be’ 
so easily pacified or convinced. Our readers may accept 
with some confidence the statements that the French do 
wish to own or control Siam ; that they once, to the horror 
of our Foreign Office, proposed a formal partition of that 
Kingdom ; and that they are now trying hard to assert 
either a dominion or a protectorate over the great stretch 
of country which intervenes between Tonquin and the’ 
Mekong or Cambodia river, and which at the north 
touches upon our own Burmese boundary. Whether M. 
Lanessan, who is just now dictator in French Indo-China, 
is anxious to make a reputation for himself; or whether: 
he desires by reaching the Mekong to squeeze the 
Siamese; or whether he thinks that control of the 
Mekong will open a door for a great French trade 
with Western China through Yunnan, in which the re- 
mainder of Europe will have no share, does not particularly 
matter. The last is the latest theory ventilated, and is ag 
probable as any other, the French in Tonquin wanting.a 
revenue to free them from acrid criticism in the Chamber. 
Anyhow, he wants to plant the tricolour on the Mekong, 
and he has got some sort of a shadow of excuse. Nobody 
can say clearly where his territory ends and the Siamese 
begins; the maps tell different stories, as in such regions 
they always do; and as for the people, they would have the: 
greatest pleasure in sticking spears into the backs, or cut- 
ting the sinews, of either of the contending parties. At all 
events, the Siamese have pursued marauding people from 
the hills of Laos into territory which is said to be French ; 
and the French have either turned them out, or failed to de 
so, as it may be. There are, in any case, quite materials 
enough for a respectable frontier war, which may develop 
into something more serious still. M. Lanessan, it is said, 
has asked for the French Fleet to overawe Bangkok; while 
the Siamese Court has fortified the river, has suddenly issued 
a conscription decree, and is hurrying thirty thousand 
“troops,” all in uniform we suppose, but most of them 
the rawest of militia, to the threatened province, there te 
kill any French soldiers who may attempt to cross it in 
order to reach the Mekong. If French soldiers, or’ 
Anamese under French control, and Siamese regulars 
come into collision, that is war; and the guarantees 
against collision are, so far as we can see, very imperfect. 
M. Lanessan will not like withdrawing at all, lest he should 
be suspected by the Tonquinese of having been defeated 
by Siam. He holds Tonquin only by the ears—that is, 
under constant apprehension of a rising—and he will 
dread a loss of prestige, quite reasonably, as much as 
we should dread it in the Himalayas. His idea, unless he 
is absolutely fettered by home instructions, will be to push 
forward audaciously, threaten Siam from the South with 
his fleet, fight a successful skirmish on the disputed terri- 
tory, and then patch up an agreement which will leave him 
onthe Mekong. That is how matters are managed in Asia, 
sometimes even by ourselves ; and though M. Lanessan isa 
civilian, he may for that very reason like to pose as acon- 
quering Viceroy before the senior military officers, whose 
pretensions at present make his life a burden to him. A 
Republic with a great regular Army has always that diffi- 
culty, that its civilian agents are neither soldiers nor agents 
of a King, and are regarded in consequence by Generals very 
often as presuming nuisances. On the other hand, the 
Siamese Court, though it is supposed to be “ enlightened,” 
is very like any other Asiatic Court,—that is, it does not 
like being bullied ; it does not quite understand, though it 
suspects, the superiority of Native armies drilled by 
Europeans ; and it never quite loses the belief, born often 
of centuries of safety, that it is somehow beyond the pos- 
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sibility of final overthrow. King Theebau’s wife (the 
Queen of Burmah) quite believed that ; and to hear that the 
“the war party in Bangkok” is headed by the Siamese 
Queen and the Foreign Minister, and that they are, at all 
events, strong enough to make preparations which disor- 
ganise the whole country and raise the price of food, 
rouses in Anglo-Indians uncomfortable memories, and 
makes them think actual war between France and Siam 
uite a possibility. It is all very well to say the Siamese 
ourt would never dare it. The Queen of Burmah, under 
infinitely worse circumstances, did dare it, and so may the 
Queen of Siam, all the more because she probably thinks 
she would only have to fight against drilled Anamese. What 
should a Siamese lady, bred in the peace of a Siamese 
palace, know of the French Army and what it has achieved ? 
If it were not that the elections are coming on in France, 
and that no French Ministry dare ask for a heavy grant of 
money and five thousand troops for a Tonquinese expedi- 
tion, we should think the situation very serious indeed. 
Siam might be struck to the groundin six weeks. The French 
do not, it is true, do this kind of work as well as we do, for 
their conscripts die like flies, and their coloured troops are 
liable to panics; but there is no solid strength whatever to 
support the Siamese Throne. There is an army, but it will 
not beat, even if it will face, French regulars; it has been 
organised in imitation of European plans, which means 
that it has lost its natural strength without gaining 
strength from science; and it has no tested leaders to 
whom it is devoted. It will be beaten, we may be sure, if 
the hour of conflict arrives, and the war is really waged 
with France; and of popular insurrection there is but a 
slender hope. The Court of Siam, once beaten, will sub- 
mit, as the Court of Hué did, and thenceforward every- 
thing will go on smoothly, with a French Resident as 
virtual King of Siam. 

But what does all this matter to Great Britain? Un- 
happily, it may matter a good deal. For one thing, if the 
collision became imminent, Siam would appeal to us for 
protection; and if we refused it, we should lose rank all 
through Asia, while if we gave it, we should have another 
quarrel on hand with France, and another Asiatic State to 
protect permanently, from which we gain nothing but some 
trade. Nobody in England wants to be burdened with 
Siam. France would not fight, very probably, with the 
Triple Alliance hanging over her; but she would not for- 
get, and this accumulation of grudges between powerful 
neighbours is exceedingly dangerous and disagreeable. 
Yet it is probable we should run the risk ; for every nation 
has a steady policy, and ours is that we will not march 
‘frontiers in India with any European State. We maintain 
buffer-States between us and them,—Afghanistan against 
Russia, Persia against Russia also, Nepaul against China, 
and Siam against France. Whether the buffer-States 
are of much use, whether it would not be simpler to march 
frontiers as the European Governments do, and avenge 
any invasion by immediate war, is another question, and 
one on which we have no right to put our own opinion 
against that of the highest experts. Asa matter of fact, 
we think India could be defended by isolation and a care- 
fully arranged conscription—certain provinces paying their 
taxes in soldiers—much more easily than by the present 
plan, which compels us to constant annexations; but that 
opinion is worthless against the opinion of the states- 
men and soldiers who have agreed in supporting the 
buffer policy. That policy being accepted, then the 
‘maintenance of Siam as an independent State must 
be accepted also as a part of it; and if such main- 
tenance involves a quarrel with France, the quarrel must 
be awaited with resignation and resolve. It is true 
that, even if M. Lanessan advances to the Mekong, the 
difficulty may be postponed, for the loss of the trans- 
Mekong districts would not be extinction for Siam. It 
would, however, be a very heavy blow, it would bring on 
‘fresh complications in regard to the navigation of the 
Mekong—a question, by-the-way, of no mean interest to 
China, which may yet put in an appearance as a fourth 
party to the controversy—and it would change the 
attitude of the Siamese Court toward Great Britain 
from one of warm friendship into one of suspicious con- 
tempt. One’s coat is not one’s life; but a friend who 
allows a footpad to take off one’s coat is not the kind of 
friend one relies on in a combat of life and death. We 
suspect the experts would say that resistance had better 
begin before cessions have been made, and, if so, the news 








from Siam is very ugly indeed, and Lord Rosebery will 
have his hands full of most irksome and anxious business, 
He is not dealing with friends, mind, but with men go 
exasperated by the occupation of Egypt, that if they could 
give us a gentle stab in the back, not quite mortal, but 
still tending to produce gangrene, they would feel relieved 
of much of their burden of care. 





THE PICTURE CASE. 


XPERTS seem to be dangerous advisers, whether they 
tell you to buy, or criticise what you have bought, 
In the one case, they may saddle you with a bad bargain; 
in the other, they may make you discontented with a good 
one. The action of “ Lawrie v. Wertheimer,” which wag 
settled in the Queen’s Bench Division on Tuesday, is an 
example of the latter kind. Had Messrs. Lawrie never 
listened to the critics, they would have been spared many 
searchings of heart and much needless strain on their eye- 
sight. On the 18th of July last, they bought a certain 
picture as an undoubted work of Frank Hals. For eleven 
days they believed it to be genuine, and were propor. 
tionately blessed in so believing. Had they only trusted 
their own judgment or the vendor’s a little more, they 
would have continued in this happy state of mind, 
Unfortunately, it came to their ears that another picture 
not unlike this one had been the subject of much discussion 
in Paris, and that this picture and the one they had 
bought agreed in one particular. Neither of them had 
the painter’s initials. He was accustomed to put “F. H.” 
to all his work, and here the “ F. H.” was wanting. More 
than this, it seems that the critics who had condemned the 
Paris picture made equally short work of the English 
picture. Frank Hals wrote his signature in one way, 
and the unknown artist whose work Messrs. Lawrie 
had purchased wrote his in quite another way. What 
with the testimony of the experts, and what with the 
corroborative evidence of the signature, Messrs. Lawrie 
came to the conclusion that they had better be off 
their bargain if they could. Mr. Wertheimer, however, 
had his own tale to tell, and this showed that whether 
the picture was genuine or not, it had an undeniably long 
pedigree. Every step in its history could be traced as far 
back as the seventeenth century, when it was in the collec- 
tion of Sir Luke Schaub. Thence it passed into the pos- 
session of Lord Byron, and was sold with the rest of his 
pictures at Christie’s in 1762. The purchaser was Lord 
Braybrooke, and it remained at Audley End for more than 
a century, and was bought from thence by Mr. Wertheimer. 
It is thus clear that if it be wrongly ascribed, the error 
must be of very old date. Sir Luke Schaub was a contem- 
porary of Frank Hals, and may have easily bought the 
picture directfrom him. Still, this is only a conjecture, and 
Sir Luke Schaub may have been deceived, and may have 
bought as the work of Frank Hals what was really the 
work of somebody else. Against this, however, must be 
set the improbability that a picture by another artist would 
have been fathered on Frank Hals at a time when he was 
notfamous. A Frank Hals now is of great value,—Mr. 
Wertheimer gave Lord Braybrooke £3,000 for this one. 
But in Sir Luke Schaub’s time, Frank Hals was by no 
means a name to conjure with, for this same picture was 
sold in 1678 for £43. 

It does not seem to have been denied at any time during 
the transaction that the picture was a very fine one. 
But it is not enough for a picture to be as good as a 
Frank Hals,—it must actually be a Frank Hals; and 
on this point Messrs. Lawrie remained sceptical even 
after they had heard Mr. Wertheimer’s tale. Apparently, 
what they could not get over was the signature. Why 
should a painter, who was accustomed to sign his initials, 
resort to an undecipherable monogram ? As it turned out, 
if Frank Hals had any reason for what he did other than 
the fancy of the moment, it was to make his authorship 
more than usually unquestionable. As though “ F. H.” 
were not enough, he would put all the letters of his name 
on to the canvas, and so confute by anticipation the Paris 
critics of two centuries later. When a great artist is willing 
to do so much as this, it would be unreasonable to dictate 
to him the particular way in which the letters of his name 
should be arranged. He would think that he had conceded 
enough in putting them all there. Fora long time, however, 
the monogram declined to give up its secret. Monograms 
are not meant to be easy reading, else why should_ the 
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order or form of the letters be changed? The whole art of 
complicated signatures lies in keeping those who would 
decipher them, off the scent for as long a time as possible. 
Itis a signature in terms of a conundrum. But every 
conundrum has its answer; and the cloud which experts 
had raised, another expert was to disperse. Under trained 
eyes, What seemed hke a bundle of hieroglyphics took 
intelligible shape, and became not the initials merely, but 
the whole surname of the painter. Every one of the 
letters which make up “F. Hals,” exist in the monogram. 
“PF, H.” alone would have contented Messrs. Lawrie ; and 
now it was proved to them that they had not “F. H.” 
only, but “ F. Hals.” 

From this point, seemingly, Messrs. Lawrie’s only desire 
was to get out of the suit on the best terms they could. 
When the case was called on Wednesday, the counsel on 
both sides at once began negotiating a settlement; and had 
it not been for Sir Edward Clark’s good nature, the public 
would have known nothing of the story. As it is, we 
know just enough to appreciate what we have lost by the 
case being withdrawn from the jury. The expert in mono- 
grams would have been called, and a whole chapter in the 
history of caligraphy would have been unfolded to a 
listening Court. Experts in art would have followed, 
and we should have had “artists of celebrity, such as 
Sir John Millais, and also the gentlemen who restore 
the pictures at the National Gallery,” testifying to 
the authenticity and excellence of the picture,—to the 
fact that it is by Frank Hals, and to the further fact 
that it is ‘one of the finest he ever painted.” Messrs. 
Lawrie’s readiness to be convinced has lost us all this, and 
in its stead we have only such fractional consolation as is 
contained in the proof the case affords that even experts 
are not infallible. That is an inference which a good many 
people will not be sorry todraw. Experts have sat somewhat 
heavily on the public of late years, and a proportionate 
sense of relief will be felt that they should have assailed 
a picture in defence of which so much can be said. Had 
Frank Hals never signed it, or had the record of its several 
owners been lost, it must have been left to the jury to deter- 
mine whether Messrs. Lawrie had any just title to be allowed 
to cancel their purchase. The merits of the picture would 
not have come into the controversy. Experts on each side 
would have cherished opposite convictions with equal 
vehemence, and the only quarter from which a decision 
could have come would have been from that unsatisfactory 
tribunal in matters of art, twelve honest men. The moral is 
that buyers of old pictures should spare no pains to collect 
every ascertainable fact about their history. Internal evi- 
dence may show that the picture is worth buying to keep, 
but it wants more than this to prove that it is worth 
buying to sell again. 








THE POPE AND ENGLAND’S PRIMARY PATRON. 


T is curious to note the mild recrudescence during this 
last week of the feeling which took such complete 
possession of England forty-three years ago, when Cardinal 
Wiseman wrote his celebrated letter from the Flaminian 
Gate of Rome, and announced to the English people that 
Pio Nono had revived the English Episcopate and had 
divided all England into Roman Catholic dioceses, be- 
ginning from that of Westminster. Such a titular division 
of England amongst Roman Catholic Bishops seemed, to 
the greater part of the nation, an act of gratuitous usurpa- 
tion which affected their liberties and the very attitude 
of English souls. To claim episcopal rights over all the 
Catholics in England was somehow regarded as hand- 
ing over the Protestants of England to a sort of silken 
chain from which they would not be able to disentangle them- 
selves; and the abortive Ecclesiastical Titles Act, one of the 
absurd results of a perfectly senseless panic, was passed in 
haste, though it had to be repented at leisure as one of the 
most indiscreet acknowledgments of the strenuously denied 
power of the Bishop of Rome to fetter our liberty, of which a 
panic-struck people had ever been guilty. Dr. Newman 
described in one of his most effective lectures how all the 
Church bells went off into hysterical peals,—a concert of bobs, 
bobs royal, and triple bobs major, in defiance of -the Pope’s 
assumption of power to create English dioceses. The bells 
rang out denunciations to “the Popish aggression ” as “insolent 
and insidious,” “insidious and insolent,” “insolent and atro- 





cious,” “atrocious and insolent,” “ atrocious, insolent, and un- 
grateful,” and so forth ; and it was not till some years after, that 
England discovered the rather obvious truth that no power at 
all passed to Rome under that act of Pio Nono’s except what 
the individual English Catholics voluntarily and spontaneously 
rendered. A very faint copy of the same wave of feeling has 
been observable as the result of the Cardinal Archbishop’s and 
Catholic Bishops’ pastoral to the English Catholics, read 
last Sunday in all the Catholic Churches, notifying to them 
that Pope Leo XIII. had directed that England should be 
reconsecrated to the service of the Virgin Mary,—as whose 
“dowry,” Archbishop Arundel, in 1339, asserted that England 
was everywhere regarded,—and to St. Peter, the “ primary 
patron” of the Kingdom. Men went about asking each 
other what had become of St. George who figures on the 
coinage; whether the Pope claims the right to dispossess 
him of any privileges he may have as patron-saint of 
England; whether St., Peter and the Blessed Virgin had 
gained new rights over them; and whether they ought 
not to feel aggrieved at being handed over in this uncere- 
monious way by a foreign potentate to the care of a “ primary 
patron ” to whom they had never been accustomed. Some of 
them apparently felt aggrieved on behalf of the Dragon, to 
whose image they had also been accustomed as cowering 
under the stroke of St. George’s spear. More of them felt as 
if St. Peter had somehow rivetted upon them the power of 
Rome, instead of Rome having rivetted upon them the power 
of St. Peter; and altogether, there was a thrill visible, which 
seemed more of a tribute to the secret homage which England 
still appears to feel for Rome, than those who felt it would at 
all care to admit. 

Good Catholics, however, were perfectly conscious that the 
reconsecration of England to the cultus of the Virgin Mary 
and the Prince of the Apostles, did not mean quite so much 
as the suspicions of Protestants supposed. It did not mean 
that either St. George or the Dragon was to be formally 
deposed. Saints are not envious of each other. The patronage 
of a saint is not supposed to exclude the patronage of a 
brother-saint. Rather does that sort of patronage attract 
than repel any like influence. Nor does even a Pope claim 
any right to determine how the higher powers are to be dis- 
tributed in the world above. It meant nothing except that 
reverent Catholics are to be encouraged by the revival of the 
old ecclesiastical traditions, and the example of the head of their 
Church, to ask more often and more devoutly, for the future, 
the intercession of the Blessed Virgin, and the intercession of 
St. Peter, on behalf of England, whenever they pray especially 
for their country and endeavour to avert from it, by their 
prayers, the great evils which sometimes appear to be threaten- 
ing it. It meant, for instance, that devout Gladstonian 
Catholics would do well, if they pray for the success of Home- 
rule in promoting the “Union of Hearts,” to ask for the in- 
tercession of the Virgin Mary and St. Peter on behalf of Mr. 
Gladstone’s measure ;—and that Catholic Unionists, who take 
the opposite view, would do equally well to pray for the same 
intercession against the success of that dangerous attack on 
the unity of the Kingdom. If this formal reconsecration of 
England to the Virgin Mary and St. Peter means anything 
new to Catholics at all, it only means that they have not 
attached enough importance to intercessory prayer on behalf 
of their country as a country, and that the Mother of our 
Lord, and the chief of the apostles, ought to stand first with 
them when they ask for human intercession of any kind. As 
for St. George, if there are any Catholics who feel a special 
devotion to that rather mythical and unhistorical saint, they 
are certainly in no way prohibited from asking for his inter- 
cession also. He is recognised by their Church, though the 
outlines of his history are very far from distinct or certain ; 
and St. George, if a St. George there be who ever fought with 
a dragon on our behalf, will not pray the less earnestly for 
us, but much the more so, for knowing that St. Peter prays for 
us too, and that he is regarded by the Catholic Church as 
having still more “influence” in the counsels of the Most 
High, than the warrior-saint himself. 


The real difficulty which we have no doubt that Catholics 
feel, as Protestants certainly do, when they come to examine 
the nature of intercession with any care, lies in that word 
“influence.” How can any short-sighted human being have 
“influence” with the Creator, who knows what the intercessor 
will pray for long before the prayer enters his mind, and if 
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the prayer be a good one, himself inspires it? In what sense 
ean we ascribe any trace of independent authority to the in- 
tercession of a finite being, when we know perfectly well that 
if his petition is in any way mistaken, God will regard only 
its right intention, and not its erroneous form; and that if 
it be not mistaken, God in his mercy would, as we always 
venture to hope, usually at least, have granted it even if it 
had not been offered? Do we not believe that the purer an 
intercessory prayer is, the more certainly it will drop all 
those elements of human weakness which disfigure most 
human prayers, and therefore will the less represent what 
we ourselves are probably hoping that the intercessor will 
ask on our behalf? For example, suppose that a hearty 
Unionist asks for St. Peter’s intercession against the success 
of the proposal to disentegrate the United Kingdom, or 
» hearty Gladstonian asks for it in favour of the successful 
self-government of Ireland, can we suppose, or even wish, that 
either prayer, if it is mistaken, should be granted only because 
we have obtained some powerful “intercession” for it; or 
that the intercessor, if he knows a good deal more of what is 
good for the country than the human being who asks his inter- 
cession, will echo a mistaken petition simply on the ground 
that it has been pressed upon him? The whole notion of 
intercession is embarrassed by this difficulty,—it assumes that 
God’s providence assigns a certain definite weight to the 
wishes of his creatures; and yet we know that the more 
earnest and passionate those wishes are, the more likely are 
those who feel them to shrink from asking the very gifts 
which would be the highest, and to interpose themselves as a 
sort of shield between the divine purpose and the severity of 
the means by which that purpose is so often best accomplished. 
Is not the very popularity of the Virgin Mary’s intercession 
due to the feeling that she will have even more sympathy with 
human weakness than Christ himself? Is not the charm of 
St. Peter the impression which his impetuous life gives us that 
he could understand our hot and cold fits, our perfect confi- 
dence that we could never deny our Lord, even though it pre- 
ceded by but a few hours the actual denial we had scouted as 
simply impossible? And if so, do we not really court most 
eagerly the intercession of those who, when on earth, were 
disposed to make most allowance for what is weak in us, and 
were most likely to intercede that we might not suffer for that 
weakness,—which, if they do intercede for us at all, they 
would, in the higher and purer light of a better state of being, 
most certainly refuse to do ? 


We believe that as intercessory prayer is approved, and, 
indeed, enjoined by the Christian revelation, there must be 
real advantage in it, not only to those who offer it, but to 
those for whom it is offered. But it is worth noting that 
as regards human beings, the most earnest intercessory 
prayer is always offered for those who are most closely 
united to us by the ties of affection; and that even as 
regards the intercessory prayer for which the Catholic 
Church pleads as the natural outcome of the doctrine of 
the communion of saints, it is always the intercession of 
that saint towards whose human career the worshipper is 
most strongly drawn, that he most earnestly desires. We do 
not, therefore, regard Leo XIII.’s apparent disregard of St. 
George,—who is, after all, a mere fable to most Englishmen, 
as in the least inconsistent with the earnestness of his 
recommendation of special devotion to the intercession of St. 
Peter; for, unquestionably, St. Peter is a very impressive and 
attractive human figure who is much more likely to interest 
the devout affections of Englishmen than the legendary 
warrior. We imagine that the main reason why intercessory 
prayer is enjoined is that it is the most natural mode of 
opening the heart to God. If we do not pray with our 
hearts, we do not pray at all; and we cannot pray with our 
hearts without taking the line of some one of our deepest and 
most devout affections. That is why the entreaty for the 
intercession of the Virgin Mary is so popular throughout 
Europe, and that is why we can well understand that entreaty 
for the intercession of St. Peter is a very much more natural 
channel for the patriotic prayers of religious Englishmen 
than the intercession of the fabulous St. George. We 
know at least what St. Peter suffered on behalf of his 
eountry from one of his country’s rulers; we know what 
he thought of the duty of obedience to the civil power; 
we know how, in his impetuosity, he could even re- 
prove his Master, and how he suffered for the collapse of 





a 
In fact, we know enough of 
him to love him, and to be more or less encouraged by his 
example to pour out such feelings as we think he wonlg 


his own courage and loyalty. 


approve. And that is, we suppose, the chief value of aj 
intercessory prayer. No one would ever think of asking fo 
the intercession of a pure stranger; no one would ever think 
even of interceding for a pure stranger who had gained no 
hold on his pity or affections. We take it that the real im. 
portance of intercessory prayer is to interest and awake 
the human affections so as to make the communion with Goq 
more hearty, simple, and, so to say, confidential. And though 
we are bound to believe that wherever he sees it to be possible 
without injury to us, God gives such weight to human prayer 
in the decrees of his providence as he righteously can, in order 
that our hearts may not be frozen when we turn towards him, 
still the chief value of intercessory prayer will always be that 
it does open the hearts of many who could not pray equally 
freely without the help of some kind of human sympathy, and, 
therefore, that the interposition of some familiar human figure 
between ourselves and God, makes prayer to God a more real 
and unaffected and genuine act than it would otherwise be, 
After all, the great end of intercession is to bring those who 
intercede, and those who are interceded for, nearer to the 
Being to whom all prayer is ultimately addressed. 








THE CONDITIONS OF MODERN MAGNIFICENCE, 
NHE Duke of York, we see it officially announced, is to be 
married on July 6th without application to Parliament for 

any allowance either for himself or his bride. They are to be 
provided for out of the £32,000 a year recently settled on the 
Prince of Wales’s children, are to occupy rooms in St. James’s 
Palace, and are to have for country residence a modest house 
recently fitted up on the Prince of Wales’s Norfolk estate, 
called “Sandringham Cottage.” Itis “a most sensible arrange. 
ment,” all must allow, entirely in accordance with the theories 
of the hour, and perhaps even necessary at a moment when 
every Radical Member thinks he can make his seat safe by 
voting against any grant whatever to the Royal Family. We 
understand, too, something of the reluctance of a Ministry 
like the present to make an application for money on behalf 
of any descendant of Queen Victoria. There are such a lot 
of them; and the majority have so little claim to anything 
but subsistence-allowance. We never did understand why 
the nation should provide for Princes and Princesses 
beyond, say, the sixth in succession from the Throne; why 
the Royal Marriage Act should not cease to operate at 
some definite point, thereby allowing them their pick 
of millionaires and heiresses; or why they should not lose 
one step in rank with every step of removal. from the Throne, 
until at last they merged in the commonalty as subjects with 
lofty pretensions in the way of pedigree. The Russian Czar, 
it is said,is going to carry out that principle; and in one 
generation more, even the Olympian pride of the Hapsburgs 
must yield to the impossibility of maintaining so large a clan 
in even the simple state that Austrian etiquette demands. No 
sense of what is due to themselves binds the nation to main 
tain a Royal caste, or to tolerate pretensions in the way of 
rank, which at a certain distance from the Throne become 
offensively absurd. But while we grant all that to Mr 
Labouchere’s cynicism, and to the arguments of the sensible 
Republicans, we are not in the least disposed to apply 
the same theory to inevitable occupants of the Throne. 
A decent degree of magnificence for them seems to us 
becoming and wise, and we are not quite sure that it can be 
secured without a little more liberality on the part of Parlia- 
ment. The Royal Family has no wealth to speak of, even 
Mr. Labouchere having given up his old belief in the amazing 
sums accumulated by the Queen; the Prince of Wales has 
saved nothing; and if the £32,000 a year settled on his 
children is divided with any fair consideration for his 
daughters’ claims, the income of the ultimate heir will be by 
no means large. He can hardly have more than half the sum 
assigned, or £16,000 a year; and that, though it will seem to 
many of our readers a large income, is very far from weulth 
to the heir of a world-wide Monarchy, who has to live in a 
time when nobles have £300,000 a year; when a merchant 
making £50,000 a year is not accounted rich; and when 
among men of solid fortunes wealth is understood to begin 
at £15,000 a year. Below that you are only a well-to-do 
man, not a rich one. Of course, it is perfectly possible 
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i 
for a Prince to dispense with magnificence, and live quietly 
on £15,000 a year; and of course, also, a couple in the 
sition of the Duke and Duchess of York will have certain 
facilities for so living. Nothing can make their house less 
than a palace, nothing can alter their social position among 
mankind, and nothing can greatly modify the respect with 
which all who speak English will regard and treat them. The 
things for which men hanker most are theirs by a historic 
right which no vote of Parliament can alter, and which would 
yemain just where it was if Englishmen to-morrow broke with 
their history on one more point, and, having succeeded under 
a Monarchy, flung it aside in the hope of greater success 
under a democratic Republic. If the Duke of York lives 
in a flat, he will still one day be King and Emperor, 
—King of the oldest and widest Kingdom, the Emperor 
who, next to his Majesty of China, has the largest 
number of subjects. For all that, we hold to the old 
idea that a constitutional Monarchy tends to become a 
bourgeois institution, that smugness and Monarchy are incon- 
sistent, and that if a Throne is worth keeping up at all, it is 
worth surrounding with a certain degree of visible magnifi- 
cence. We do not know that cathedrals are of much utility, 
and certainly religion can dispense with them very easily ; but 
still, if we are to have a cathedral, we object as a matter of 
consistency and taste to build it of lath and plaster. 


There is something in magnificence, as there is something 
in beauty, and the English contempt for it, or pretence of 
contempt for it, proceeds quite as much from a vulgar adora- 
tion of comfort, as from any appreciation of the grandeur of 
simplicity. The admiration for it is very like the admiration 
for colour, partly a natural instinct—a survival of the savage, 
if you like, though we never knew a savage to be much struck 
by a sunset—partly the result of a desire for something 
outside and beyond ordinary things, something that breaks 
the monotony of life, and has the effect of the fulfil- 
ment of adream. The “sustained magnificence of a stately 
life,” as Lord Beaconsfield called it, has for the mass of man- 
kind an enduring charm; it is one which should not be 
lacking to sovereigns; and it is one which the conditions of 
modern life have made dependent, if not wholly—that is a 
sneer only—at least in great part, upon an adequate supply 
of money. The charm of high birth has not departed, though 
we suspect that outside the countries where tradition is still 
strong, it is imperceptible to the masses, who never heard of 
Charlemagne ; and the sense of rank is, if possible, keener than 
ever, investing all kinds of petty potentates, even when they are 
brown, with a mysterious attraction ; but the spirit of feudalism 
which provided such wealth of attendance is dead, the variety of 
costume which yielded such brightness in the human scenery 
has been superseded by dingy black, and pageantry may be 
said to have disappeared from our socialarrangements. There 
have been times when a Court was splendid and nearly 
starving, and Kings were magnificent who could have under- 
stood the position and felt the pride of the Master of Ravens- 
wood; but all that has passed away, probably for ever. The 
Prince of to-day who is to be magnificent at all, who is to be 
free in his movements, to take trains when he likes, to enter- 
tain like any other dignitary, to show good horses and many 
of them, to keep servants sufficient to secure that guests 
accustomed to luxury be not neglected, to travel when he 
pleases, to patronise art, to encourage charity, and to live 
when necessary among equal Princes as becomes the nation 
he represents, must pay away money at every turn, and always 
be ready with more. Everything costs; from the special train 
which secures punctuality and freedom from pressure, to the 
rooms which loyal or hospitable crowding render exceptionally 
dear. It is all very well to speak of good management, and, 
of course, there is such a thing, and it is worth perhaps 30 per 
cent. of additional income; but no extent of good manage- 
ment will reduce the cost of any kind of magnificence, or do 
away with the feeling of the innkeeper who charged a Royal 
guest a franc apiece for eggs, not because eggs were scarce, 
but because Kings were. We have heard of charges paid by 
an Indian Viceroy at a Paris hotel which would have 
made Mr. Vanderbilt wince, and there is not an unedu- 
cated man in any land who, if a Prince disputes his 
charges, does not become thenceforward a Republican. 
Nor within limits is this feeling altogether unreasonable, for 
the demands of Princes, which are usually only demands for 





freedom, upset the usual routine, just as the Queen’s train, 
‘ 





though her Majesty asks only a little extra security and some ‘ 
privacy, upsets the routine traffic on the great railway by . 
which she travels. Moreover, though extravagance is a vice, | 
economy is often a foible; and one rather sympathises with 
the hint given by the noble who assisted Louis Philippe in 
his search after a lost sovereign, by lighting. a bank-note. 
State, in fact, in our day costs money; and it is as expensive 
to be a Prince, if you live as a Prince, as to be a spendthrift 
heir. It can hardly be kept up at all on an income less than © 
that of scores of quiet Members of Parliament, and not a 
fifth of that of many unpretending bankers, manufacturers, 
great distributors, and the like; and to have to do it, must 
develop, in an heir to a great Throne, either the sullenly 
resigned and resentful feeling of any other heir “kept, 
short,” or the wild disposition to borrow, which has been 
so marked in the history of our dynasty. The liberality of 
Parliament being always voluntary, a little more liberality 
would have been wise as well as becoming, and but for 
necessities connected with the election would, we should 
fancy, have been shown. j 

But why should not a Prince, even if heir to a great Throne, 
be as economical as any other gentleman, who, though sure of 
a great reversion, is, while he waits, a little pressed for cash P 
There is no reason whatever if opinion will only concede the 
necessary seclusion. There is nothing that we know of to 
prevent the heir to a Throne from living in a street, and 
burning gas, and hiring a rectory when he wants an outing 
in the country, and then when the time arrives mounting his 
Throne with all possible ease and dignity. He could livea 
gentleman’s life for £3,000 a year, and be very fairly happy 
all the while. Only, then, the public must not ask magnificence 
of him; must not expect him to be the head of society; 
must not point at him because he does not entertain ;, 
must not require him to be first wherever he goes; must, in 
short, leave him to the modest seclusion which alone @ 
modest fortune will justify. There is no real objection to 
that course, moral or political; and if the nation were in 
want, it would be the right course; but then it should be, 
taken deliberately, and with a fair appreciation of the in-. 
evitable consequences. Our only point is that magnificence 
and small means are incompatible; that in our day, splendour 
of living must, if it is to be kept up honestly, be based 
on hourly outlays of cash. There was a “King of the 
Romans” once who never had any money, no salary being 
attached to that office—we should call it Emperor-Elect. 
now—but who was nevertheless, for all that, King of the 
Romans, and a very magnificent person when anybody would, 
lend him a few gulden; but no such position is possible now, 
and the people are a little unreasonable in requiring it. We 
suppose it cannot be helped in the momentary condition of 
opinion, and in presence of the alarm felt by the community 
at the increasing numbers of the Royal race, but we should 
have said that £30,000 a year was not only a more reasonable 
but a safer allowance for a Prince, who, as all around him will’ 
tell him at all hours, must one day mount the Throne. 





ANIMAL PATTERNS. i 

ARLY in the present spring, the Marquis of Hamilton 
brought with him from Trinidad a number of little 

fish, less in size than a half-grown minnow, which were pre- 
sented to the Zoological Society, and were to be seen at 
Easter, to the number of a dozen or more, swimming in a 
glass bowl among a thin growth of water-weeds, in the warm 
chamber in which the moths and butterflies are hatched. 
Being small and elegant, they have a long and ugly scientific 
name, the Girardinus Guppyt. In the absence of a label. 
the writer mistook them for the gudgeon which form the 
food of the more rapacious fishes, and was about to suggest 
that they would be interesting material for an experiment 
with the electric-eels, when a ray of sunlight flashing through. 
the bowl revealed the astounding fact that these tiny fishes 
possessed beauties of ornament not surpassed in kind .by 
the most exquisite birds of the tropics. Each of the little 
creatures, though so frail and so delicately formed that ite 
body offered a scarcely greater obstacle to the passage of the 
sunlight than the water in which it swam, was decorated 
on either side by one, or sometimes by two, of those exquisite 
ornaments, seen in the greatest perfection on the train of the 
peacock, which are perhaps best described as the “ peacoek- 
eye.” It was no mere spot lying in a ring of a different colour 
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such as decorates the sides of a trout or salmon, but a per- 
fectly developed peacock-gem, lying in its gorgeous rings of 
blue, green, and gold, equally rich and dark in tint, and even 
more striking from its contrast with the colourless and semi- 
transparent body of the creature it adorned. The analogy 
with the pattern on the peacock’s tail was even more complete 
than that which a first glance disclosed; for on many of the 
fish a third or rudimentary eye appeared, fainter, and elon- 
gated, like a smudge of wet colour, and corresponding exactly 
with the gradation or evolutionary process of ornament which 
Charles Darwin noted in the side-feathers of the peacock- 
train. This wonderful decoration, which was assumed, like 
the brilliant red and emerald of the English sticklebacks, 
for the period of courtship only, has now disappeared ; 
and the creatures abide in plain clothes till next spring. 
But the character of the ornament they wear suggests a 
further and separate interest beyond that which their beauty 
naturally claims. Pattern, by which we mean the repetition 
of certain and regular forms, so as to produce an ornament 
which pleases the eye without making any demands on the 
mind, is by no means the commonest form of natural decora- 
tion in the higher animals. Contrasts of brilliant colours, as 
in the plumage of the birds of paradise, and of the parrots 
and lorys,are the common and beautiful adornments of birds. 
Any visitor to the cases of a good natural history collection 
will find a hundred instances of this form of decoration for 
one of true pattern. Even the wings of butterflies, though 
spangled with colour in dots, lines, and spots, are usually 
devoid of pattern, though the juxtaposition of a number of 
the same species would instantly produce the effect of 
pattern. But that effect, so far as it is given in a 
single individual, is, as a rule, only due to the fact 
that the creature is itself symmetrical, and that the 
lines and markings on one side of the body are repeated 
upon the other. The stripes upon a tiger’s skin, for in- 
stance, though in the nature of ornament, are not a pattern, 
though a number of tigers’ skins laid side by side might pro- 
duce to the eye the effect of pattern. The patterns themselves 
are also few in number; and these limited and favourite forms 
of enrichment are applied indiscriminately, and with a certain 
indifference to congruity of species, yet with unfailing success 
in the result, to the most widely different forms in the animal 
creation. Take, for example, the most complex, and perhaps 
the most beautiful of all, natural ornaments, which appears 
in the “eyes” in the peacock’s tail. The same pattern, with 
slight variations, is found, not only on the feathers of the 
beautiful grouse-like Polyplectron of Malacca, though modified, 
as Darwin noted, by the white edging, which makes it even 
more conspicuous than the bronze circle round the peacock- 
eye, but also in the peacock-pheasant, and the “ Ocelated 
Turkey” of Honduras. In this splendid bird the “eyes” are 
placed in a row at the end of the tail-feathers, and upon some 
of the upper tail-coverts, and are rimmed with gold. The 
same pattern, by a leap from an order of birds not dis- 
tantly connected, appears in undiminished beauty in the 
little fish from Trinidad; and with an almost incredible 
difference of subject and sameness in effect, in the peacock- 
butterfly and eyed hawk-moth of England, in the emperor moth, 
the largest of the European species, and a number of allied 
insects; and lastly, witha startling resemblance, in the centre 
of the beautiful peacock iris, which is now cultivated in English 
gardens. It would, perhaps, not be difficult to add to the in- 
stances of repetition of this particular pattern which we have 
given, by a careful survey of the specimens exhibited in the 
Natural History Museum at South Kensington. But the fact 
of its application in the case of birds, fishes, moths, butter- 
flies, and lastly of a common and beautiful flower, will suffi- 
ciently illustrate the fact to which we draw attention. The 
pattern, if less elaborate and exact in reproduction when 
found among the moths and butterflies, is an “ impressionist ” 
rendering of the same scheme, and if it were the reproduction 
of some human hand, would leave no doubt as to the identity 
of the motive and idea in each. The remaining natural 
patterns, even though of less complex form, may almost be 
counted on the fingers of the hand, and are applied with the 
same careless profusion to the adornment of creatures, like 
and unlike, without distinction, though the range is in most 
‘cases far more limited than in that of the peacock-eye. The 
most perfect form of the cup-and-ball pattern, which is seen 


on the wings of the Brahma moth. Yet even in this cag 
not only is the form of the pattern reproduced, but also the 
beautiful brown colouring which, by its soberness and exquisit, 
gradation, produces the effect of low relief in monochrome, 
The wave-line, the spot, the scale-pattern, the bar-pattern, ang 
in rare instances, a chequer or diaper in black and white, almog 
exhaust the list of other natural patterns, and these, like the 
peacock-eye, recur in non-allied species in exactly the same 
arrangement, not only of form, but of colour. A most effectiys 
spot-pattern is that in which a rich chestnut ground is covered 
with minute white or cream-coloured spots. The result is most 
rich and beautiful, and it seems to be reserved for use jp 
highly decorated creatures of any class or family. It i; 
seen at its best on the breast of the lovely harlequin-duck, 
in which the whole surface shines like enamel. But exactly 
the same pattern in the same colours appears on the neck of 
such a widely different species as the chestnut-eared finch 
of Australia; and with the order of colour reversed, under 
the wings of the bar-breasted finch, both of which may he 
seen in the parrot-house at the Zoological Gardens. In the 
smaller wing-feathers of the Argus pheasant, this spot-pattern 
is reproduced on almost the same minute scale as on the harle. 
quin-duck and the little finches. Then by a sudden change it 
is found on the back of the larve of the Gallium hawk-moth, 
a chestnut-coloured insect, with a row of minute white spots 
down the middle of its back, and two rows of rather larger 
white spots, one on each side. The larve of the spurge hawk. 
moth, of the white-satin moth, and of the sycamore dagger. 
moth, also showit. Among butterflies, the Salatura Melanippus 
has a border of white spots on chestnut ground round the 
edges of its wings; and the same arrangement may be seen 
on a shell—some kind of Gastropoda, if we remember 
rightly—which is “commonly observed” on cottage mantle. 
pieces. The “scale pattern” is generally due in the case 
of birds to the natural shape of the feathers, and not 
to surface-pattern. A good example is the neck of the 
Amherst pheasant, in which the feathers are scale-shaped, 
and being edged with black, produce a beautiful pattern, 
and the neck of the golden pheasant, in which the 
corresponding feathers have square ends, and the black 
edging merely falls into parallel lines. The perfect rectan- 
gular diaper pattern is extremely rare in birds, but not 
uncommon in the larve of moths and butterflies. It is seen in 
perfection on the backs of the great northern diver and its 
relations; and in a faint reproduction on the wings of the 
wood-leopard moth. A very elegant and decorative ornament 
is the “wave-line” pattern. This, like the chestnut ground 
and white spot, is constantly reproduced in the same colours, 
black on grey, or grey on black. It appears on the sides of 
the wild duck, on Swinhoe’s pheasant, in which bird it is the 
main form of ornament, on the neck of the grass-parakeet, on 
the sand-grouse, on several common species of iris, and on the 
wings of the Brahma moths, surrounding the ball ornament 
to which we have referred. The inference to be drawn from 
these coincidences must be left to practical zoologists. But 
the fact that natural patterns, as applied to animals and plants, 
while at times showing the utmost elaboration of design, are 
so limited in number, and applied with so little modification 
in colour or form to birds, fishes, insects, and plants alike, 
seems an inviting subject for inquiry. 



















































CORRESPONDENCE. 


SANTA FINA OF SAN GIMIGNIANO DELLE BELLE 
TORRI. 
CRADLED among the stern towers and fortresses of Sat 
Gimigniano, the “San Gimigniano delle Belle Torri” of 
former days, in the heart of the solitary Tuscan mountain- 
ranges near Siena, is still to be found the shrine of the little 
damsel Saint, Santa Fina, who lived her short fifteen years more 
than six hundred years ago, but who still presides as the good 
genius of these heights. Grim and forsaken look the many 
towers rising round her shrine; dead and forgotten are the 
ambitions, the pride, and the emulous passions of the great 
families who raised them, when each noble family vied with 
the other, and tried by the greater height of its tower to assert 
and make visible its supremacy over its neighbour, till at last 
a law had to be passed limiting the height to which any private 
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past. But in the Collegiate, otherwise the Cathedral, still 
burns the lamp upon the altar in Santa Fina’s chapel; and 
atill on its walls, by the hand of the great Ghirlandaio, that 
gober, restrained, not to say matter-of-fact, painter of spiritual 
matters, fresh and well-preserved as if painted but yesterday, 
are the records of the two miracles which are said to have 
happened in connection with her death. But her short life of 
fifteen years had been lived, her virtues and her sufferings 
had been recognised, before any miracle concerning her was 
recorded. The Church canonised her for her virtues, and 
the miracles were added thereto in order to accentuate 
these virtues to the popular mind. The miracles are the 
subjects of the frescoes, the pictorial ornament of her short 
life’s history; but little Santa Fina is still alive among 
the ruined medieval fortresses and towers by reason of what 
must ever live and be of value to the world as long as there is 
guffering and want, as long as we have all to realise that none 
of us can stand alone or be independent of our fellow-creatures 
when we are stricken with care, sorrow, or sickness. Santa 
Fina was of noble birth, though poor. She was afflicted with 
a disease of the spine, and was opposed by her mother in 
carrying out her good deeds. One of the frescoes in a church 
in San Gimigniano represents this lady being tripped-up by 
@ rather grotesque, undignified-looking devil, and thrown 
-downstairs on account of this opposition. Santa Fina died 
at the age of fifteen ; nevertheless, six hundred years after her 
death, the story is still told of her helpfulness and charity to the 
poor andneedy, and of the beautiful example she gave of resigna- 
tionand courage. “ Her chapel exists,” as Mrs. Jameson says, 
“as the glorification of feminine patience, fortitude, and 
-charity ;” and a pilgrimage to it is, in every way, one of the 
most interesting that can be made, either from Florence or 
‘from Siena. 


What Rothenburg is in Bavaria, San Gimigniano is in 
Tuscany, both typical, unspoilt, medieval, strongly fortressed 
‘towns, too much out of the line of the ordinary nineteenth- 
century-world traffic to have been yet converted by modern 
civilisation to its special wants; both, however, containing 
‘treasures for the artist, and every year becoming better known 
to those who deplore most the disfigurements which modern life 
entails on the beautiful work of the past. A railway now 
goes to Rothenburg, and the many thousand pilgrims who 
visit the “ Bavarian Mecca,” as Bayreuth has been called, find 
it little out of their way to stop there. There is no railway 
to San Gimigniano; but the fact that, though it is far and 
rather difficult of access for one day’s excursion, the Queen 
of England made an expedition to it from Florence this year, 
will probably be a sufficient incitement to lead many to make 
a similar effort. The Queen went by special train from 
Florence to Poggi Bonsi, the nearest station to San Gimig- 
niano on the line to Siena, and drove the six miles up to the 
town. Buta more interesting way of reaching it, is to drive by 
road the whole way from Siena. This isa drive of twenty-three 
niles through a country which, though a contrast to the gay 
and sunny Italy the traveller leaves as he diverges southwards 
from the junction at Empoli, is most impressive and interest- 
ing. It is not exactly a sad-looking country, but it is for the 
most part grave and serious. Coming straight from Florence 
—radiant, joyous Florence, lying like a beautiful shell in the 
lap of ‘her Val d’Arno, her marbles gleaming opal-like, pink 
and golden, through the sunshine, her bowers and her loggias 
in this spring-time festooned with countless garlands of the 
maize-coloured banksia rose, and the pale amethyst clusters 
of drooping, sweet-scented glycene; her happy slopes and 
busy plain enclosed high up in the sky-distance by bril- 
liant snow-lit Apennines and shining Carrara peaks— 
coming with all this fresh in the eye, the country you 
drive through between Siena and San Gimigniano is of 
strikingly grave and serious aspect, almost solemn in its 
sense of solitude, its depth of colour, its grandeur of outline. 
All the most fiery siennas, all the fullest red and purple 
madders of the artist’s colour-box could not exaggerate the 
fervent, warm tones of the soil, blue-grey rocks peeping out 
here and there, and clusters of the pale sad-green bells of the 
hellebore increasing by contrast the full richness of its colour. 
The country seems very scantily populated; you drive many 
miles and see but very few domiciles of any kind; and very 
few peasants are to be met with on the road. Labour is cheap 
in Tuscany. One woman was to be seen whose work that day 
was apparently to take charge of three sheep; and further on, 





a man’s sole duty seemed to be to preside over the well-being 
of two pigs. Whether the pig was cold or the man was hot 
was undetermined; but one of the pigs was carrying the man’s 
coat about the road like a saddle, the arms hanging down on 
each side as stirrups. Now and then on the hill-side is massed 
a group of ilex-trees and stone-pines, the white corner of a villa 
peeping out from among them, supported by a deep-shadowed 
archway below. Further on, a solemn avenue of cypresses 
creeps up the edge of a hill, each tree rising black, like a 
finger of death pointing upwards, and leading to the wall of a 
convent or monastery perched on the summit of the hill. 
Pine-trees cover some of the higher ranges, and the road at 
times passes through woods of deciduous trees. Strange to 
say, these are as bare of leaf at the end of April as our English 
trees would be in January, though further on you come upon 
hedges fragrant with flowering honeysuckle and weighed 
down with white hawthorn-blossom, and corn risen 2 ft. from 
the ground,—contemporaries in England of full foliage on our 
forest-trees. After eight or ten miles’ journeying, theforeground 
of the views you see as you drive along dons a gayer, more culti- 
vated aspect. The rugged sternness of its wild ranges falls back 
and retires into the middle distanee, allowing a brighter, more 
prosperous-looking foreground to border the road. The 
nearer slopes become lightened by the greeny-grey foliage of 
the olive-trees which drapes round their dark, twisted 
branches and stems like a silvery gauze, hanging misty, like 
clouds, above the verdant vividness of the bright young 
corn, splashed here and there by the scarlet flame of 
a poppy. A field of sainfoin, another of Russian clover, 
pink and carmine, and patches of the bright-blue salvia, 
fill the road-side with bright colour. Further on, a light 
azure veil, lying in a fold of the hill, attracts our eye 
and puzzles us. It is bluer than any shadow, yet it is so 
light, it seems to float on the earth like a bit of the bluest 
sky come down from above to soften the strong, rough vigour 
of the earth. Presently it is explained by the appearance of 
a field of flax by the side of the road,—a sheet of fairylike 
little delicate blue blossoms, a fitting emblem of the sweet 
girl-saint whose spirit still reigns as the presiding angel 
among the rugged fortresses and medieval towers of stern San 
Gimigniano. These said towers are to be seen long before they 
are reached, high up against the sky, looking mysterious and 
remote like a giant’s dwelling in a fairy-tale. Then they are 
lost again, and you drive on and up round the hills, the ascent 
getting steeper and steeper till you find you are creeping up 
the side of the fortressed hill itself, under the walls and piles 
of high towers, till you mount to gates of the town, 1,260 ft. 
above the sea, and pass through a deep archway into the 
streets. These are narrow, and paved with large flat stones, 
the houses on either side full of incidents of interesting 
architecture. There is much to be seen. The famous towers, 
now only thirteen in number, seen as you stand close under 
their squared walls, rise with impressive strength up into 
the sky, the tallest being the Torre del Commune, 175 ft., and 
the most noticeable the twin towers, Torri degli Ardinghelli, 
built in the thirteenth century by the Ardinghelli family. 
The walls inside the churches are covered with frescoes of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. In the Church of St. 
Augustin is a series covering the high walls of the choir, by 
Benozzo Gozzoli, a series only second in interest and beauty 
to those of the Ricardi Palace in Florence. They depict the 
life and doings of St. Augustin ; and the commission to paint 
them was given to Benozzo Gozzoli by one Maestro Parigina 
Domenico Strambi, who had travelled to Paris, and was in- 
cited by what he had seen to beautify his native town by this 
art. In the same church is a most beautiful example of the 
work of Benedetto da Majano in an altar and tomb. He it 
was who also sculptured the shrine in which rest the bones 
of Santa Fina and the beautiful altar in her chapel. These 
face you as you enter it from the aisle of the Collegiate. Itis 
needless to add that the work of this shrine and altar is lovely 
and refined, showing the peculiar qualities of restrained 
beauty which belonged to the best period of Italian sculpture, 
for when did the work by the hand of Majano show other than 
all this? The two walls at right angles to the altar are 
painted in fresco by the great Domenico Ghirlandaio, Michael 
Angelo’s master, and are, if not quite the finest, certainly 
among the finest, of his works. Here, indeed, is realistic art 
of the right kind,—so like nature that even the miracles it 
depicts look quite natural; nevertheless pervaded by an 
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atmosphere of beauty, of serenity (by a dignity, a distinction, 
which makes such art a truly fitting language in which 
to describe what happened to so rare a maiden. One of 
these designs represents Santa Fina lying on a low bed in 
ner simple room, a nurse sitting on either side of her pillow, 
her hands together as in devotion, her eyes raised to the vision 
of St. Gregory surrounded by winged cherub-heads, who is 
announcing to her her approaching death. This vision has 
passed into the little chamber by an open door, through which, 
and likewise through the window near her head, comes a breath 
of sweet country air and landscape. In the lunette above 
this scene, two beautiful figures of flying angels hold up 
on clouds a half-length profile portrait of Santa Fina 
released from her cross, standing upright with folded 
hands, as if in presence of her Lord. The design painted 
in fresco on the opposite wall is even more beautiful. 
It represents the moment when Santa Fina, after death, is 
lying before the altar, the Bishop at her head reading the 
burial service, a young acolyte at her feet holding up a 
crucifix, a crowd of men and acolytes surrounding them; and 
when, as the old nurse, who tended her through her sufferings, 
knelt down beside her, she opened her eyes, raised her head, 
and took one of her nurse’s hands between her own. In 
Ghirlandaio’s picture, a sobbing child is pressing one of her 
little feet, stiff with death, to his lips. Exquisitely beautiful 
and full of nature and expression are the faces and attitudes 
of the figures of those around, the girl-saint herself por- 
trayed with pathetic simplicity and sense of reality. No 
realistic painting of to-day ever looked more real, however 
commonplace and} flippant the subject. And yet, what is it 
that divides such art in all that touches the highest sensi- 
bilities, by an immeasurable distance from the modern school 
of realism? Were people better in those days? Or are we 
less able to explain in art our better side? Why does good- 
ness such as Santa Fina’s no longer appeal to our artists as 
the highest beauty. Goodness there is in abundance, but 
where is the art that interprets it? We turn from these 
great works of Ghirlandaio with the conviction that he 
succeeded in creating a rare and holy impression by his 
work, because he placed his genius in a devout spirit 
on the shrine of the saintly goodness of this child. 
Every touch seems to emanate from devotional feeling. 
Modern art prostrates] itself before its own cleverness, and 
we have to relearn that intellect is but a halfway-house in 
the steep ascent humanity has to make in order to reach the 
height its nature is capable of reaching. The genius of 
goodness is, after all, the force in human nature which has 
had the greatest power in influencing humanity; that faith- 
fulness to the highest instincts given to poor mortals, which, 
in the spirit of the most distinguished and the finest-grained 
human beings, ever growing, ever radiating, becomes a passion 
of loving unselfishness which blossoms out for the good of all 
the world ; and this passion it was that inspired Ghirlandaio’s 
genius, when he painted so beautifully these records of Santa 
Fina. 

Turning out of the church enriched by such treasures, and 
taking a pathway behind it, a podere of olive-trees and corn 
is reached, whence you are led through a doorway into a 
garden. Your path is edged by a thick border of blade-like 
iris leaves and tall spikes of their purple and lilac blossoms. 
You pass a well, alarming-looking from its depth and size, 
hung over by vines and apple-blossom, and mount a narrow 
staircase in the fortress wall which encloses the garden, to 
the top of a guard-tower, whence you are shown the show 
view of San Gimigniano. And wonderful it certainly is,— 
mountain-ranges grand and grave encircle it in one vast 
amphitheatre, gleams of sunshine flit across the valleys 
between; but the lines rising against the horizon are all 
shadowed in solemn russet and purple. Even San Gimig- 
niano, its fortressed walls and its massive towers, look small 
beside the great hills heaving around them and stretching 
away to the sky-line. Still, as we look round us—miles and 
miles into the distance—it is the little girl-saint who dominates 
the scene in the imagination. Modern scepticism may suggest 
that perhaps she is altogether a myth, an invention, and that, 
at all events, it is certain that the scenes from her life and death 
painted by the great Ghirlandaio must, as far as portraiture 
goes, be unauthentic, seeing thatthey were painted two hundred 
years after her death ;—run it to ground in whatever direction 
modern cynicism or dogmatic agnoticism suggests, the beauty 





of the strong impression Santa Fina can produce will ever 
remain the best result of the long excursion to San Gimig.- 
niano delle Belle Torri. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE CONGRESS. 
[To tHe Eprror oF THE “‘ Spectator.” | 
Srr,—I cannot pretend to be surprised at the brevity, and 
slightly contemptuous tone, of your reference to the yearly 
Congress of the Co-operative Union last week at Bristol. To 
outsiders even as friendly as you have proved yourself for 
many years to the avowed principles and aims of the Union, 
the proceedings must have given out a disappointing, if not a 
dishonest, sound, especially on the crucial question of sharing 
the profits of the distributive associations, and of the pro- 
ductive works established by them, with the employés in their 
several shops and factories. Once again, indeed, a resolution 
was carried, “'That we reaffirm the principle of copartnership 





of labour as an essential of industrial co-operation ;” but, as. 


you say, “we have heard the same story for so many years 
that we are somewhat hopeless as to the result.” As an 
original member of the Union, and one who of late years 
has been inclined reluctantly to take your desponding view, 
I should like to state why I think that, in spite of appearances, 
some advance was made at the Bristol Congress towards 
bringing the practice of Co-operators into better harmony with 
their principles. 

In order to judge this question of Co-operative progress 
fairly, you must remember that the Union, though in theory 
the Parliament of the movement, has no direct control over 
the financial or business arrangements of the twelve hundred 
societies, its members. When each of these has paid its 
trifling subscription to the Union, it has discharged all its. 
legal obligations, and can carry on its business on the ordinary 
competitive lines of the trading world, or on those of the 
Union, as it pleases. The yearly turn-over of millions is, there- 
fore, not under the control of the Union, but under that of 
the Wholesale Co-operative Society, which, though composed 
of practically the same societies as the Union, has an inde- 
pendent organisation for business purposes. And it is not 
only the centre for purchasing and distributing the goods the 
societies need, but acts as their banker, and so has always 
under its control large sums on deposit. These it employs 
freely in starting and carrying on manufactures controlled by 
its Board, in which the employés are on the same footing as 
those in an ordinary Joint-Stock Company, having neither 
any share in the profits of their work, nor voice in the 
management or discipline of the shops. This being so, it 
has been the constant effort of the Union for many years to 
get the Wholesale Society to recognise and conform to the 
principle of profit-sharing ; and year after year those resolu- 
lutions have been passed, of which you say, “ We have heard 
the same story so often ;” and other critics, not so friendly : 
“The Wholesale Society is a member of your Union. and so 
bound by your principles. If you were honest, you would insist 
on conformity or turn them out.” To which the answer is, that 
there is no power in the Union to do this legally, as the Union 
is also itself a member, unfortunately, of the Wholesale 
Society. So really nothing can be done except to hammer 
away at Congress year after year, and pass the same old reso- 
lutions, which, not unnaturally, bring on us such criticisms as 
yours, and the accusations of dishonesty which we hear from 
other quarters. 

But now, Sir, for my reasons for thinking that some pro- 
gress in the right direction was made at Bristol. First, the 
chairman on the opening day, Mr. Hawkins, is a deservedly 
influential member of the Board of Directors of the Whole- 
sale Society, who, in his opening address, did not indeed 
plainly advocate profit-sharing, but urged that “fair treat- 
ment of employés should stand prominently in front of our 
programme. Any weak-kneed action in a contrary direction 
properly brands us with gross inconsistency.” Besides the 
chairman, several other members of the Wholesale Board 
used quite as strong language in my hearing. Then, in the 
debate on the resolution reaffirming the principle of profit- 
sharing, although the amendment was carried in which the 
name of the Wholesale Society was omitted, and “all federal 
bodies ” substituted, yet the words as passed, practically 
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unanimously, were stronger than those of any resolution 
passed in former years; besides, the mover of the amendment, 
himself a Wholesale man, had to admit that “ the principle was 
pound to be recognised in the future. If Co-operative educa- 
tion meant anything at all, it meant that in the future they 
would have to share the profits of labour with those who made 
them.” ‘Then, again, the statement that the whole of the 
sections of the Wholesale, except the Manchester one, had a 
majority in favour of profit-sharing with employés, was 
received with hearty applause; and, lastly, it appeared that 
the Scottish Wholesale Society have not only recognised the 
principle, and given a share of profits to every worker, male 
and female, in their splendid Shield Hall workshops, but have 
a scheme on foot by which their various bodies of work-people 
may be gradually formed into sub-societies, which will be 
represented in proportion to their numbers in the meetings of 
the Scottish Wholesale. 

In addition to these signs of a better time coming in the 
Co-operative world, I may mention the genuine enthusiasm 
with which Mr. Brownfield was welcomed. He is the head of 
an old and distinguished firm in “the Potteries,” who has 
converted his large business into a genuine partnership of 
industry; and, while keeping the management in his own 
hands with the cordial approval of his work-people, has 
given every man, woman, and child employed in the works 
an interest in the Brownfield Potters’ Guild. While he has 
brought some £10,000 into the Guild, the work-people, most 
of whom have been for years in the employment of the old 
firm, have brought in £2,000 of their savings, and the 
Trades-Unions of the district have also largely contributed. 
There used to be some distrust in the Union of Master- 
Co-operators, such as Mr. Thomson, of the Woodhouse Mills, 
Huddersfield, and Mr. Brownfield, which seems now to have 
quite disappeared. I hope, Sir, therefore, that you may take 
courage again as to the future of Co-operation.—I am, Sir, &c., 

May 29th. THos. HUGHEs. 





RELIGION IN BOARD-SCHOOLS. 
[To THe EpiTor oF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.’ ] 

$1r,—Allow me a short rejoinder to my friend Mr. Crosskey’s 
reply to Mr. Diggle on “Religious Education in Board- 
schools,” in the Spectator of May 27th. Iagree with him that 
the arrangements now being made between School Boards 
and clergy should in no way be hindered. But I cannot take 
his view that school-teachers are no more injured by restraint 
from saying a word about religion, than doctors by being con- 
fined to curing diseases. He has no idea of elementary 
Christian instruction but as that of a party creed, and sup- 
poses a teacher of children could not broach religious truths 
at all, but as a medley of half-a-dozen creeds. What is to be 
the religion? he asks. What the test of its being that of the 
dominant majority ? Local option and electioneering are 
supposed to affect religious teaching as well as beer-drinking. 
Is there no common grounding of elemental truth to give the 
infants of a Christian nation? Is there no identity in the 
very “principles of the doctrine of Christ” which it is a 
scandal to disregard in a child’s instruction? Can any child’s 
education be made so distinctively secular as to be stript of the 
elements of religion or irreligion? Have the unfortunate 
divisions among Christians no common ground of central 
faith? Certainly, the Lord Mayor lately complimented the 
Sheriffs on their liberality in coming to dine at the table of 
one of another faith. But that idea only involved a travesty 
of toasts, and not the common Christianity of the assembly. 
The idea that teachers in our national schools should 
never be allowed to instil the first rudiments of Christian 
knowledge into a child’s mind, would assign a large part 
of the rising generation to practical heathenism. I believe 
the Sermon on the Mount and Seneca’s words are allowed 
to be free from this Christian embargo. But neither at 
home, nor in any Sunday-school, would a third of our town 
children ever learn even the name of Christ. It is worth 
remarking that in Mr. Crosskey’s city the very persons who 
have protested most strongly against any religious instruc- 
tion in Board-schools have been the loudest in lamentation 
Over the juvenile depravity there. 

That the infant mind should be possessed of a sense of a 
heavenly Father’s love, of a Saviour’s claim to their affection, 
and of whom to look to for guidance to the rich inheritance of 





faithful duty, need not, even in a teacher’s work, become a 
“dull school-drill,” or “ wearisome task.” Why should it be 
the only “result ” not paid for ?—I am, Sir, &c., 


Hams Hall, May 27th. Norton. 


THE PUBLIC SERVICE IN IRELAND. 
(To tHE Epitor oF THE “SPEcTATOR.”] 

Sir,—Your somewhat discourteous correspondent, Mr. Hall, 
misunderstands what I said about the public service in Ireland. 
I said that the practice which Swift found intolerable has not 
“ceased” to this day, meaning not that it prevails to the 
same extent as in Swift’s time, but that it has not disappeared. 

And please to note that I did not speak of the Civil Service 
alone, but of the “public service,”—a phrase which includes 
the political officers as well as the permanent ones. It 
was to the former class chiefly that Swift alluded; and 
as far as they are concerned, has the practice which he 
complained of ceased, or, indeed, till quite recently, has 
it been seriously mitigated? I can remember a time when 
the Lord-Lieutenant, the Chief Secretary, the Commander 
of the Forces, the Inspector-General of Constabulary, and 
the Chief Commissioner of the Metropolitan Police— 
that is to say, all the essential agents of Government in 
Ireland—were Englishmen or Scotsmen. It is not so bad 
just now; but the practice of excluding natives still prevails 
to an extent which would be impossible in any other part of 
the United Kingdom, or in any Colony of the Empire. Are 
the chief public employments in England or Scotland ever 
monopolised by Irishmen? Would it be possible for any 
Government to fill them in this manner, even on a solitary 
occasion? If not, and if it be still possible in Ireland, has 
the system which Swift denounced ceased to exist?—I am, 
Sir, &e., 


May 31st. C. Gavan Durry. 





THE “SPIRITUAL PERSONALITY” OF A NATION. 

[To tHe EpitTor or THE “* SPECTATOR.’ ] 
Sir,—The subject being so important, permit me, though a 
week late, to comment on your remarks in the Spectator of 
May 20th, occasioned by the Church Meeting at the Albert 
Hall. The Spectator is always anxious to see questions from 
other people’s point of view; but it fails very commonly to 
enter into the standpoint of ordinary Churchmen. We think of 
religion as having not only a man-ward, but also a God-ward 
aspect. The Church does not only “speak for the nation to 
the poor,” but it speaks for the nation to Almighty God. It 
is chiefly in the latter sense that the Primate speaks of the 
“spiritual personality of a living nation.” If Church and 
realm were finally disunited, the “ religious care of the poor” 
would not cease. But the national homage paid to the 
Redeemer of mankind would cease altogether. Our miser- 
ably divided state does not prevent us from giving from time 
to time some kind of national acknowledgment to Him by 
whom Kings reign and Princes execute justice, and whose 
providence is over all the affairs of men. Dissenters are 
commonly glad that there should be a Coronation service to 
solemnly inaugurate a new reign, without feeling themselves 
committed to the High-Church doctrines of that service. 
Most of them would sooner Parliament met with Church of 
England prayers than with none, and that there were a 
National Thanksgiving in St. Paul’s than nowhere. At the 
centenary of the Colony of New South Wales, there was a 
State banquet attended by her Majesty’s representative and 
all the great officials, but the banquet was begun without 
grace, because of religious equality. True religious equality 
would carry with it the repeal of all legislation based on the 
Christian law, in particular the marriage law. This is what 
the Archbishop was thinking of when he spoke of a nation’s 
religious personality. That Churchmen would, as a rule, sooner 
live under a Nonconformist Establishment than see the laws 
and government of a Christian nation secularised, is proved by 
their general unwillingness to disestablish Presbyterianism in 
Scotland. 

I confess that his Grace may seem to give some colour to 
your argument by his dictum that “ privilege” means only 
“facility of access to those who must be approached for their 
good.” Apart from any question of the origin of Church 
Endowments, I do not know that the Church has any privilege 
of the kind, though, if any turnpikes exist still, I believe the 
parish priest on his way to visit a parishioner need not pay 
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toll! But Christianity, so far as it claims a recognition not 
accorded to Mahomet or Brigham Young, in that but in no 
other way asks to retain “ privilege.” 

Isubmit respectfully that it is the same Liberal habit of 
looking only at the man-ward aspect of things—érpov erdvrav 
av$pwxos—which makes you to say that the alienation of 
money from religion is not sacrilege, but only injustice, 
inasmuch as “it is not God but man who suffers.” But the 
services of the sanctuary, to say nothing of other ministra- 
tions, are primarily for the honour of Almighty God. 
And even if He were robbed of no direct honour, our Lord 
said to the persecutor of the Saints: “Saul, Saul, why per- 
secutest thou Me?” 

With regard to the right of the Church to her tithes, it 
may be the case that the thousands of corporations, sole and 
aggregate, to whom the tithes are legally payable, have been 
more protected in their possession than other property- 
holders, although the State has, in all ages, been jealous of 
the Church getting rich. But, if so, is not that enhance- 
ment of the value of Church-property more than counter- 
balanced by the confiscation in the sixteenth century, not 
only of the endowments of monasteries and chantries, but of 
one-fourth of the ancient tithes P—I am, Sir, &c., D. M. 

[Saul was persecuting Christ in wronging the Christians. 
But the whole question here is as to whether disestablishing 
the Church is wronging any one. As distinct from disendow- 
ment, disestablishment seems to us a question of pure policy. 
—ED. Spectator. | 





COSMIC FORCES. 
[To THe EpiTor or THE “Sprecrator.” | 

S1r,—Yonr article on “ Professor Huxley and Cosmic Forces ” 
reminds me of a story told me by my old friend Frederick 
Manners, more than fifty years ago. Professor Buckland, 
talking to Coleridge, repeatedly spoke of “ Nature” as doing 
this and that, till at last Coleridge impatiently said: “ Why 
do you not say ‘God,’ when you mean God.” Buckland 
answered that he thought it more reverential to use the in- 
direct phrase, but that, of course, Coleridge attached the same 
meaning to both words. To which Coleridge indignantly 
rejoined: “ What, Sir! I think God and Nature the same! I 
think Nature is the devil in a strait-waistcoat !” John Sterling, 
from whom I think the story came, afterwards put the phrase 
into “ Hell in harness” in one of his felicitous aphorisms.—I 
am, Sir, &c., EDWARD STRACHEY. 





THE DEATH OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. 
[To THE EprtTor oF THE “ Spectator.” | 

Srr,—Some of your readers who, like myself, were interested 
by your article in the Spectator of May 27th, on the “ Prison 
Life of Marie Antoinette,” may perhaps also be interested by the 
following unpublished account, which I venture to send you, of 
her last moments. I came upon it not long ago in a note-book 
kept during the Revolution by my great-grandfather, Mallet 
du Pan, who, though no longer in Paris at the time, always 
drew his information from trustworthy and carefully organised 
sources. I do not remember to have seen it stated elsewhere 
that Marie Antoinette was actually dead before she reached 
the scaffold; but to those who know David’s moving and 
terrible sketch of the ill-fated Queen on her way to execution, 
the suggestion will not seem an improbable one :— 
sae sues Ce malheureux pria ensuite la Reine de passer dans 
la chambre voisine pour y faire son horrible et derniére toilette. 
Elle y passa avec fermeté. On la déshabilla, on lui coupa 
les cheveux, on lui mit un bonnet rond, une couverture qui 
Venveloppait, et pardessus un manteau de lit de mousseline. Dans 
cet equipage on la conduisit 4 la charrette, ot elle fut placée entre 
deux bourreaux. Cette infortunée Princesse soutint cet horrible 
appareil et la traversée immense avec sérénité, regardant la foule 
avec indifférence. Mais, arrivée au bout de la rue Royale, lorsqu’ 
elle apergut la Place de la Révolution, la foule, l’échafaud, le 
souvenir de son mariage ou celui de la mort du Roi la frappérent 
de saisissement. L’opinion générale est qu’elle expira. Arrivée 
a la guillotine, les bourreaux furent obligés de la prendre et de la 
= sur le banc; elle n’avait plus de sentiment. L’un des 

urreaux dit méme & quelques scélérats qui lui reprochaient de 
la porter: Eh, ne voyez vous pas qu'elle a déja passé!” 


—I am, Sir, &c., BERNARD MALLET. 





CHARACTER IN ARCHITECTURE. 
[To THe Epitor oF THE ‘ SPEcTATOR,’’] 
S1z,—I have only just seen the criticisms of “D.S. M.” on 
modern English architecture in the Spectator of May 13th; 








and it is refreshing to find some one who will say out what s9 
many of us think. I often wish that Mr. Ruskin, before 
giving his lessons on conscientious detail in Art, had devoted 
a volume to impressing on his disciples that a building—to be 
really satisfactory—may dispense entirely with ornaments, 
but never with character. I write from Central Italy, where 
a homely and even ugly style will often impress one with the 
vigorous conception of its designer. ‘“ Flabbiness ” instead, is 
the word best adapted to the modern English style. Have 
you ever noticed how few, if any, architects make a feature 
of their entrance? This is very noticeable at the Imperial 
Institute, where the crown of the entrance arch is on the 
same level with the windows. In Tuscany, many old archi- 
tects have quite redeemed the bareness of a square stucco 
palace by a splendid doorway, on which alone ornament hag 
been lavished, and it is often united with the window above 
so as to form a grand centre. Were I to call in an architect 
to build a house, I should insist upon his giving me the first 
design without a particle of ornament to distract one from 
the simple conception of the building as a whole. Ornament 
in these days is the cloak which covers and tries to hide 
poverty of ideas.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Lucca, May 26th. Rusticus EXPEcTANS, 





ANOTHER TOMTIT’S NEST. 

[To THe Epitor or THE “SpEcTaToR.”’] 
S1z,—Singular as it is, I doubt whether Mr. Simcox Lea’s 
nest is so remarkable as one I have here. The striking-post 
of my entrance-gate consists of an iron column tapering 
upwards, solid for 20in. from the base, but hollow thence to 
the top, with a rectangular opening 6 in. high by 1 in. wide, 
beginning at 2 ft. 2in. from the base, and used for the admis- 
sion of the bolt of the gate. The inside diameter of the hollow 
space within the column is about 23 in.,with the result that there 
exists a kind of cup 6in. deep below the opening, the bottom 
of which cup is 8in. or a little more under the bolt when 
shot. In this cup, for upwards of twenty years past, a pair of 
tomtits (how often the same pair is unascertainable) has 
annually nested, and, except in one instance when a cat 
destroyed the sitting hen, the majority of the young tits 
have thriven and flown. The bolt is withdrawn and replaced 
with considerable noise at least thirty to forty times daily, 
but the parent birds wholly disregard both the motion and 
the noise. This year and now, we have, so far as they can be 
counted, seven young tits hatched out and likely to fly within 
a week; but how these young birds or their predecessors 
contrive to reach the opening of escape, I have never been 
able to discover. Hight years ago, the annual addition of. 
wool and hair made to the nest, and the accumulation of 
bones and débris of young birds which had died or failed to 
escape, had filled the hollow cup to such a point, that there 
was risk of the bolt injuring the sitting hen, and I therefore 
cleaned it out; whereupon, the following year, a pair of tits 
recommenced from the bottom, and the process of filling it up 
has again arrived so far that I have this morning been able 
to insert my finger into the mouths of the fledgelings, and 
must therefore, when they are gone, again clear out the cup. 
—TI an, Sir, &e. J. H. JAMES. 


Kingswood, Watford, Herts., May 29. 





TOMTIT ARCHITECTURE. 
[To THE Epiror oF THE “SpscTATOR.”’] 

S1zr,—Your correspondent’s tomtit nesting letter, in the Spee- 
tator of May 27th, was most interesting. But the problem in 
gymnastics to be solved by the young tits is only apparently a 
difficult one, inasmuch as it has been solved by the parent birds. 
Your correspondent’s conception of the difficulty is the result. 
of his evident forgetfulness of the fact that young birds are not 
so stupid or so incomplete as young babies. The titmice will get 
out of the hole of the inverted flower-pot in exactly the same 
way as their parents do. But in our rectory garden just now 
we have a still more curious problem in tit architecture. A 
pair of great tits have built their nests in the iron chimney of 
a disused greenhouse-stove. The pipe is perpendicular, of 
3in. diameter, and is about 12ft. long. The nest is con- 
structed about 6ft. down. There are eight young birds, 
nearly ready to—(?) fly, climb, be carried, washed down—how 
get out? What will your correspondent suggest ? 

By-the-way, why will people speak of tom-tits? There 
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are great-tits, blue-tits, cole-tits, longtailed-tits, marsh-tits, 
crested-tits! But what is a tomtit ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Wavertree Rectory, June Ist. MAvRIcE STUBBS. 





A NEW FOSTER-MOTHER FOR KITTENS. 
[To tHe EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR,’’] 
S1r,—The letter signed “ F. Simcox Lea,” which appeared in 
the Spectator of May 27th, induces me to give you an account 
of a similar incident at my residence in Surrey, differing in 
our case only inasmuch as it has been a recurring one for at 
least six consecutive years. The birds (which we call “ blue- 
tits”) for the first two years built under an inverted flower- 
pot on a ground-floor window-sill, but the pot being transferred 
to another position, they followed it there. We have often 
looked at them when sitting, and the bird has frequently 
remained on the nest while the pot was lifted and replaced. 


Once the greater part of the balf-fledged brood fluttered off, 


and got scattered about, and had to be replaced through the 
hole in the top, seeming none the worse. Once away, they 
do not seem to return to the nest, as do the broods of the 
kind of wren which builds a round ball of a nest in the bushes. 
J unintentionally put the whole dozen or so of young birds 
out of one of these nests one Sunday morning, under a fierce 
fire of scolding from the old bird, found them all there again 
the following Sunday, and (finally, I imagine) put them all 
out again on the Sunday after that. 

It may interest your readers who care about this sort of 
subject, to hear of the singular incident at our farm two years 
ago, of a hen taking charge of three kittens. The mother-cat 
must have taken them herself an hour or two after their 
birth and placed them under the hen, which had made a nest 
for herself two or three yards off under the manger in a cow- 
shed. I saw the cat and her progeny lying on the straw 
directly after their birth, and noticed the hen on her nest. 
Returning an hour or two later, the cowman showed me the 
kittens under the hen, wondering how they had got there, as 
nobody else had been in the shed, and he had not touched 
them. ‘Till the kittens grew too big, the hen never left them; 
the cat used to go away foraging, and come down every 
now and then, throw herself down alongside the hen and 
nurse her young ones, sometimes lying with her head under, 
and her paws almost round, the hen’s neck. As the kittens 
got older, it was droll to see their foster-mother following them 
about and trying to cover them with her wings. For some six 
weeks it was quite the sight of the neighbourhood. I suppose 
incidents of the sort are not very unfrequent, though rare to 
one’s own personal knowledge.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Travellers’ Club, May 29th. F. EGErtTon. 








ART. 


THE SOCIETY OF PORTRAIT-PAINTERS AT THE 
GRAFTON GALLERY 


Tue Society of Portrait-Painters contrives, each year, to 
exhibit, alongside of a mass of commonplace painting, a cer- 
tain number of pictures of distinction; their purview extends 
beyond England into foreign countries like Scotland and 
France ; their manager, Mr. Prange, knows the artistic 
ground, as he showed notably in the recent exhibition in the 
same galleries; and while the Academy sleeps, the Grafton is 
combining with the New Gallery and New English Art Club 
to take away from it all that is interesting in portrait- 
painting, that last branch of painting but one which is 
supposed to be the strength of Burlington House. The 
provincial portrait-painter still asserts that it is com- 
mercially useful to him to have his work received at 
the Academy. It is not, of course, seen there; it is 
lost in the crowd or skied, and people who care for 
Pictures are beginning to refuse sturdily to submit to the 
boredom of searching for them at the Academy; still, a 
superstition is long of dying; and just as registration-stamps 
are put on goods of other kinds, so the fact that a portrait 
has been stored for some months at the Academy is worth 
something to its author in commissions and prices. When 
this superstition is dead, and the stray artists who still linger 
in the Academy have fled for shame, it will remain the happy 
home of the “machine,” of the half-hearted melodramatic 
illustration that the crowd loves. Then things will be more 








logical and comfortable, except that questions will be asked 
about the State subvention and Royal sanction bestowed on 
this amazing entertainment. Why should not the cheap 
theatre and circulating-library receive the same endowment 
and attentions ? 

But to return to the portrait-painters. There is a point 
that the directors of the Grafton would do well to consider. 
They succeed in getting together interesting collections of 
pictures; would it not be worth their while to bestow a little 
more consideration and taste on their setting? The faults of 
lighting, perhaps, it would not be easy to remedy without 
structural changes; but why add to the difficulties the pictures 
have to fight against, by the colours of the walls, the wood- 
work, and the floor? When a concert is given, it is not usual 
to engage steam-hooters to play continuously as a background 
for the entrance, pianissimo, of the strings and wind; when a 
play is given at a theatre, it is not good policy to turn the 
lights full on throughout the house, and invite the audience to 
drown the actors in conversation. But something like this is 
done when the woodwork of a picture-gallery is painted the 
most staring white against a deep absorbent purple velvet in 
the hangings, and above a discordant red carpet and glaring 
rugs. The hot red carpet with dust of feet upon it, is the biggest 
impression the eye gets in the exhibition, and it is a very tire- 
some impression. If the directors would only tone down their 
woodwork, put brown paper over their gorgeous velvet, and 
let us have bare planks or grey floorcloth, they would be 
astonished to find how much handsomer the total effect would 
be. At present, the depth and richness of the background 
makes all the pictures seem shallow and superficial,—though, 
of course, the more plushy and jammy the painting is, the 
less it suffers. Carolus Durans, painted as they are in the 
decorative vein of the place, are in their element ; a Whistler 
is almost put out. Sarasate suffers, while a particularly 
jammy presentment of the Prince of Wales, his next neigh- 
bour, seems made for the place. Besides this Sarasate, Mr. 
Whistler sends a picture of a studio interior. He himself 
is represented painting; two women’s figures are indicated 
in the corner; above are shelves of blue china and a mirror. 
The whole is a lovely piece of suggestion and colour. A 
small and charming study has been not unnaturally catalogued 
as a third Whistler, but is restored, by a note on the frame, to 
“R. Birnie.” 

Mr. Orchardson sends nothing. ' Sir John Millais’s Mrs. 
Jopling is not of the same kind as the Mrs. Bischoffsheim of 
last year. The glowing accessories of Sir Frederic Leighton’s 
portrait are finely painted. Gervex’s Alfred Stevens is well 
conceived and placed on the canvas, and in parts well painted. 
M. Boldini’s verve in drawing, M. Zorn’s lively frankness are 
well illustrated. A portrait of a lady by Mr. Phil Morris 
shows that at one time he was within reach of pictorial 
dignity and beauty. There is a portrait-group by M. Fantin 
Latour, Hommage & Delacroix, that is historically interesting, 
and a pastel by the same author that is refined in feeling. 
The same personal distinction tells in the work of Lenbach, 
and in that of Otto Scholderer. 

For it is convenient, in dealing with portraits, to attempt a 
distinction between the personal idea and the pictorial idea 
with which the artist works. Lenbach cannot be called a very 
great painter as a contriver of pictures and a colourist; but as 
the student of a face, he conveys, just as Mr. Watts does, a cer- 
tain nobility and distinction in his observation. A painter can- 
not but convey, by his manner of treatment, what he imagines 
his subject “sets up” to be, and whether he abets the pretension ; 
and to glance round these walls is to be appalled by the tawdry 
standards that are revealed. The eye passes from simper to 
grimace, from self-satisfied doll to pompous dummy, and over 
it all there is no saving hint of irony on the painter’s part; 
instead of that there is the fattest complacency. All these 
people might be painted somehow so as to be tolerable; they 
become, in virtue of false impressiveness of pose, of aggressive 
insistence on natural imperfections, a series of confessions in 
vulgarity. The painter, called upon to introduce those persons 
at a public assembly, invites and forces them co appear at their 
awkwardest, to look their most fatuous, to retail their most 
compromising reminiscences in their most aggravated accent. 

This failure in personal criticism is a radical defect ina 
portrait-painter, and it condemns a number of technically 
accomplished people like M. Carolus Duran, at the outset. 
The dividing line is no less clearly marked in the matter of 
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pictorial ideas. But while there is a sharp distinction between 
the man who makes a picture as well as a likeness, and the 
man who only makes a likeness, there is among the former a 
difference of procedure. With some the logic of picture- 
making is more in evidence, with others it works less con- 
sciously, more implicitly. Itisas in writing; one story-teller 
will make out the scheme of his story before he realises his 
characters; he approaches it from the side of plot. Another will 
let the conception of a character develop a story. Mr.Sargent 
seems to have the latter bias. Where he does succeed in 
making a picture, it is by merit of concentration on the sub- 
ject before him. He comes with no preconceived scheme, he 
imposes nothing; it is life that fires him and carries him 
‘through. As he proceeds, his picture sense does awake and 
become active; but seldom very fully conscious and effective. 
Accidental, blind parts remain that the self-suggested scheme 
of the subject should have, in the end, extruded. 

Mr. Guthrie goes to work in a very different way. Youcan 
see that every colour and space in his picture was plotted and 
considered; that his sitter was the occasion rather than the 
instigation of a scheme; and if the bias of Mr. Sargent is 
towards rendering an accidental effect of life whose redeeming 
merit is its liveliness and keenness of expression, Mr. Guthrie’s 
is towards imposing a scheme, instead of allowing the scheme 
to grow. His drawing is less keen, the character less con- 
vincing, but the picture is more coherent. He has learned the 
lesson of Mr. Whistler in making every portrait an “arrange- 
ment.” As he gains in mastery of form and expression, there 
is every reason to hope that he will come nearer really great 
work like that painter’s portrait of his mother, in which the 
arrangement is so much a part and means of expression that 
the sense 01 conscious contrivance passes over into recognition 
of an inevitable thing. Mr. Guthrie’s colour this year is much 
fresher, and in the portrait of the lady in grey thereis nothing 
of that unpleasant greenness which seemed to cling to his 
painting of flesh. 

Another painter of the same school, Mr. E. A. Walton, has 
also shaken off a heaviness that clogged some otherwise 
admirably conceived work, and his portrait of Miss Aitken is 
easily first among the new pictures at this Exhibition. Indeed, 
its only competitor among the pictures of the year is Mr. 
Sargent’s portrait of Mrs. Hugh Hammersley. The drawing 
of the slim, upright figure is excellent, and the design of the 
head, silhouetted against a light, creamy background, has that 
intriguing charm of line which is the stamp of a composer. 
A round mirror is admirably disposed for balance and beauti- 
fully painted, and the dull gold of its frame plays a part in a 
scheme of yellow and fawns, with a touch or two of red. Here, 
surely, is a painter. 

Mr. Mouat Loudan is another of the younger men with a 
-eolour and picture sensibility; but his painting of forms is 
dangerously slight. Mr. Lavery is too hasty. His work is 
not nearly so good as it was some years ago. D. S. M. 

[Notse.—I learn from a correction made by Mr. Waterhouse 
in a recent number of the Spectator, during my absence, that 
I had been misinformed as to the authorship of one of the 
‘buildings I attributed to him. I apologise for the mistake. 
and though the building was the least considerable on my list, 
congratulate Mr. Waterhouse that it is not to be laid to his 
charge. I am sorry that he should speak of my attack as 
“personal.” It was his architecture I attacked; architecture 
is a public matter, and an architect who is an Academician, 
is doubly a public man. ] 








BOOKS. 
——— 
WILLIAM GEORGE WARD AND THE CATHOLIC 
REVIVAL.* 
[FIRST NOTICE. ] 
‘THIS is a most amusing, as well as an extremely able and in- 
teresting, book. It is at least as lively, and at least as 
interesting, as the volume on Mr. Ward and the Oxford Move- 
ment; and to English readers it is certainly the newer, if not 
the more attractive, of the two. It has probably cost the 
author even greater labour, and the fruit of that labour is 
shown in one of the most effective pieces of pictorial biography 
and of exposition of a great movement which it has ever fallen 





* William George Ward and the Catholic Revival, 
Macmillan and Co. 


By Wilfrid Ward, London: 





to the present writer’s lot to read. In the great controversy 
which raged round the Vatican Council, and the question ag 
to the scope and meaning of Roman Catholic Infallibility, it 
is obvious that Mr. Wilfrid Ward, while he does his father’s 
view the most ample justice, is himself identified with the 
view rather of Cardinal Newman than of Mr. Ward and the 
Dublin Review. But he is so absolutely fair to both parties, 
that we can only wish the great Cardinal as able, terse, and 
graphic a biographer, as the quaint and humorous logician and 
the devout theologian has found in his son. 

Mr. Ward is, in many respects, a better subject for 
biography than it is at all common to find even among 
men of the first mark. His character was full of contrasts, 
and yet full of naiveté. There was nothing artificial in him, 
and yet nothing commonplace. He was thoroughly robust in 
character, and yet could dance on the point of a logical needle 
as well as any company of angels of them all. He revelled in 
authority, and wished for a fresh Papal Bull every morning 
at breakfast with his Times; but he declared that, for him, 
salvation came from the Haymarket, that he should die happy 
if he could see Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft at that theatre. He 
was one of the simplest men who ever lived, and yet one to 
whom theology was much more real than the life of the world 
around him. He was one of the most dogmatic, and yet one 
of the most candid. He would humbly consult his most 
dreaded opponents on questions with which he wrongly sup- 
posed them to be familiar, as if their authority were final; 
and he would resist the theological leader whom he almost 
revered as the next thing to infallible, with a keenness and a 
vigour, when he thought him on the wrong track, that for 
many years thorongbly estranged them. He delighted in 
“mornings dogmatic and evenings dramatic;” and yet some. 
times it was the dogmatic mornings that filled him with hope, 
and sometimes the evenings dramatic that cast a shadow on 
his heart. There is no more pathetic passage in this remark. 
able volume than the following. In it one sees at once the 
childlike enjoyment of small absurdities of situation and droll 
exaggerations of feeling, and the singular depth of melancholy 
from which Mr. Ward suffered. Nowhere else can we better 
see the vivid and striking contrasts in Mr. Ward’s character 
reaching their climax :— 

“ He was delighted with the Figaro of Signor Padilla, and said 
he hardly remembered a better Figaro since Ronconi. When 
the scene came in which Bartolo and Basilio go out together, and 
Signor Zoboli and the Basilio of the evening, whose name I forget, 
went through the usual ‘ gag’—each making polite speeches and 
begging of the other to go through the door first, and finally each 
simultaneously accepting the other’s invitation, so that they are 
squeezed together in the doorway, he went, as usual, into a roar 
of laughter. A few moments afterwards he said, very seriously, 
“Do you know, I have seen that joke time after time for nearly 
sixty years, and probably seven-eighths of the people who played 
it are dead.’ And a little later he resumed, ‘It is to me at my, 
age a most solemn thought, I remember as far back as De Begni's 
performance of Figaro in 1825, and, ever since then, year after 
year, I have seen all the same “points” made in the acting and 
singing—Rosina’s biglietto, Figaro’s constant gossip, all the Count’s 
rather fruitless scheming, and then the whole thing ending joy- 
fully with “ Almaviva son io, non son Lindoro” followed by the 
charming finale ; and now here are all the same jokes, the same 
scene, the same story, and generation after generation of singers 
who have gone through it all, who have succeeded each other in 
presenting these living pictures, has passed away—gone over to 
the majority, and before many years are gone I shall have to 
follow them.’ He reverted two or three times in the course of 
the evening to the same thought.” 

But we must turn to the more serious part of Mr. Ward’s 
life and work after he had joined the Roman Catholic Com- 
munion. One great aim of Mr. Ward’s book on The Ideal a) 
a Christian Church had been to show that, in the priesthood 
of the Roman Catholic Church, with its detachment from the 
main joys and griefs and distractions of home, its single devo- 
tion to the service of God and the moral and spiritual purifi- 
cation and elevation of the lives of others, the true conception 
of a priesthood is more nearly reached than in any other 
humbler, soberer, and less tempted, but also less devoted and 
more distracted, Christian priesthood; as well as that the 
dogmatic unity and consistency of the Christian teach- 
ing is more adequately preserved under the stricter and more 
centralised rules. As Mr. Ward had married before he be- 
came a Catholic, he could not, of course, enter the priesthood 
be so much admired, nor did he, indeed, ever think it his 
vocation to do so. But within a year or two of his joining 
the Roman Catholic Communion, he was asked to take a 
part in training the priesthood of his new Church. And 
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on this work he entered in fear and trembling, not 
with any notion of ministering to the divinity students’ 
intellectual interests,—there was nothing he dreaded and 
disavowed more eagerly than such a degradation, as he 
held it to be, of the true purpose of the priesthood,—but, on 
the contrary, in the hope, which seems to have been not an 
idle one, that he could deepen the determination of the 
students whom he was teaching, to devote their intel- 
lects to the most loyal service of their spiritual nature and 
duties. Nothing in this book is more characteristic of 
Mr. Ward than the reply he gave to the address of farewell 
on his resignation of this professorship. It shows so charac- 
teristically what his aim had been, and how humbly he had 
estimated his own personal fitness for his work, that we cannot 
refrain from quoting it here as displaying at once the modesty 
and the enthusiasm of the man :— 


“May God ever protect you from seeking any part of your rest 

and peace in the empty, delusive, and most unspiritualising 
pleasures of mere intellectual excitement. It has been my very 
deep conviction on the fearfulness of this evil which has goaded 
me (as I may say) to the prominent introduction of ascetical truth. 
How often have I absolutely forced myself to put before you those 
high lessons of spirituality which are at last the only matters 
really worth the attention of an immortal being! How often 
have I forced myself (I say) to speak of them while suffering 
most keenly under a sense of bitter self-contempt and self- 
reproach! Whoam I, and of what kind is my daily life, that I 
should dare so to speak? And to whom was I speaking? To 
ecclesiastical students ; to persons who had had the heart to 
correspond with that high and noble vocation with which God 
has favoured you, and who are looking forward to a career from 
which I should shrink in craven fear and ignominious despond- 
ency. Willingly, most willingly, would I have been silent, were 
it only for very shame, but that I have been stung with the 
remembrance of those great principles which I have just been 
stating. It was impossible for me to be neutral. Had I succeeded 
in obtaining your deep interest in a purely intellectual view of 
that great science committed to my charge, I should have been 
your worst enemy. I should have been preparing the way for the 
greatest calamity which under ordinary circumstances can here- 
after befall you,—I mean the habit of effusio ad externa, of being 
carried away by the excitement of present work from the heart’s 
deep and tranquil anchorage in God. I should have simply in- 
jured, the more seriously in proportion to the degree of my 
success, that very cause of Almighty God which I was labouring 
to serve. I would rather engage in the most irksome and menial 
occupation which could be found by looking through the world, 
than handle the sacred truths of Theology in so vile and degrading 
a spirit.” 
Note the words describing his own unfitness for the vocation 
for which he was trying to prepare these divinity students. 
He should himself, he said, have shrunk from that great voca- 
tion, “in craven fear and ignominious despondency.” No 
wonder he made his pupils zealous to justify the estimate he 
had formed of their great sacrifice. To complete the picture, 
we must quote two of his pupils’ accounts of the character of 
his lectures :— 


“ Dr. Ward’s manner of lecturing, I should suppose, was entirely 
his own. He dispensed with all the usual externals of the lecturer ; 
he sat in the midst of usin one of our own places, and might have 
been taken by a visitor for a student himself, except when he was 
speaking :—seldom any action—it was more like one who was 
reading with a clear and beautifully musical voice what he saw 
written upon his own mind. You could not be distracted in his 
presence while he lectured, for his bright eye caught and fixed 
you. I suppose he has seldom had his equal in power of illustra- 
tion, by means of which he made every point not only clear but 
interesting also; while the illustration itself (always a remarkable 
one) served us all the purpose of a technicai memory. His moral 
influence over us was simply unbounded. In fact it was this power 
which, perhaps more than anything else, brought down upon us 
and him no little portion of our persecution. ..... His great 
love of the poor also, and his extreme desire that we should 
carry to them the real substantial food of the Gospel, of doctrinal 
truth, won the love of all of us. He got quite moved to tears, 
whilst, with uplifted face to Heaven, he dwelt on their unfair 
position ;—the beautiful truths of the Church often unknown to 
them, and nothing to gratify their propensions but sin. I must 
not forget to say a word on his great personal love of God which 
came out in these lectures. Coming from his lecture was like 
coming from the lectures of St. Thomas, whose heart burned with 
what he taught. I shall never forget the way in which he brought 
before us strongly the Presence of God amongst us, and the in- 
gratitude of forgetting One who, though our greatest benefactor. 
stcod like a forgotten friend in a corner of the room. It was like 
an electric shock. The manner in which he got absorbed in bis 
subject when he poured out the claims of God, with his eyes 
lifted up to Heaven, was something which leaves a picture which 
cannot be described. Yet, with all this power of conquest over 
us, he has told students that he went often to his lectures with 
fear and trembling, lest he should be a bore to us.” 


‘hat will give some impression of the intensity of the man,— 
cf the strong grooves which his moral and spiritual convic- 





tions had cut in his nature, and which scored it all the more 
conspicuously by reason of the gay and sensuous temperament 
through which they clove so deep a channel. Something like 
the deep gullies in a limestone region, were the striking and 
picturesque lines chiselled in Mr. Ward’s smiling and jocund 
face by the deep religious passion and the equally deep 
melancholy of which he exhibited the plainest traces. When 
the present writer first made Mr. Ward’s acquaintance at that 
omnium gatherum of metaphysicians, physicists, psycholo- 
gists, physiologists, mystics, rationalists, priests, and agnostics, 
called the Metaphysical Society, of which Mr. Wilfrid Ward 
gives so admirable an account in this volume, Mr. Ward’s 
ruddy face struck him as one of the least meditative 
in that curious assembly. It was a face at once bold 
and sensitive, hilarious and anxious, but not at all one 
which gave the impression of a gaze fixed intently on the 
world within. Nor indeed was there anything of the mystic 
about Mr. Ward, nor yet of the keen critic of life. He was a 
great and very clever logician, and he loved authority so much, 
—perhaps so much too much,—because without it he regarded 
the world as a labyrinth to which no man could find the 
clue. It was his deep. sense at once of the ideal attraction 
by which the conscience was drawn towards higher things, and 
of the sheer impossibility of finding one’s way among the 
puzzles and paradoxes of life to those higher things without 
a helping hand constantly held out from the world above us, 
which made him a Catholic. He craved definite spiritual 
authority, and he certainly exaggerated the degree in which 
our nature was intended to lean upon it and to be guided by 
it. When he first took his place in the chair of the Meta- 
physical Society, his smiling and deprecatory look reminded 
one of a happy but bashful bride receiving congratulations on 
her new position in the world. No one more modest as 
regarded the extent of his powers, and at the same time 
more sure of his ground, so far as he had examined it, 
ever undertook to defend a metaphysical thesis; and no one 
ever defended such a thesis who made it more lucid, and 
drove it home with greater force to the minds of others. But 
Mr. Ward could not bear too continuous a concentration on 
any serious aspect of life. His director, Father Faber, of the 
London Oratory, was asked by him if he ought to go into 
retreat to concentrate his mind on spiritual things. “A 
retreat,” exclaimed Faber, “it would be enough to send you 
to Hell. Go to the play as often as you can, but don’t 
dream of a retreat!” No man needed the stimulus of a 
complete reaction against the anxieties of the world more 
keenly and more habitually. No man felt the pressure of 
painful and solemn subjects more intolerably. His buoyancy 
was half the recoil of the spring against his melancholy. 
Perhaps this was one of the reasons why his metaphysical 
papers were so definite and so clear. He took his sensuous 
temperament into his metaphysics, and rejected every line of 
thought of which he could not clearly see and measure the 
precise significance, force, and bearing. In his papers on the 
agnostic controversy so admirably summarised in this book, 
there is plenty of illustration of this keen lucidity. The 
argument, for instance, drawn from the agnostic mice sup- 
posed to inhabit a grand piano without any means of access 
to the origin of the movement of the keys, is an excellent 
specimen of it. But we must defer the consideration of 
Mr. Ward’s relation to the Catholic controversies of his times 
for another paper, and take leave for the present of this 
singularly vivid and effective book. 





MR. PROCTOR’S “ASTRONOMY.” * 


THE late Mr. Proctor, it appears, planned his Old and New 
Astronomy a quarter-of-a-century ago, but in a more elaborate 
form, as he intended to devote separate treatises to the more 
important subjects. It became necessary, on the failure of a 
bank, however, to turn to lecturing and popular writing, and, 
moreover, he realised the indifference of the public to pro- 
found exposition and reasoning. His lecturing, Mr. Cowper 
Ranyard says, “afforded him an excellent training in the 
clearness and simplicity of expression that is needed for popu- 
lar exposition.” What a busy leisure might have enabled Mr. 
Proctor to produce, no one can say, but perhaps it would 
not be rash to say that the gain in lucidity has balanced 
the luss of profundity; for the Old and New Astronomy, as 





* Old and New Astronomy. By Richard A. Proctor. Completed by A. Cowper 
Ranyard. With numerous Plates and Woodcuts. London: Longmans and Co. 
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it now stands, clear and striking though many of its explana- 
tions are, is not child’s-play. Mr. Proctor himself had a 
mathematical mind, and he expected his readers to have 
reached a certain stage of mathematical knowledge and to 
know some of the fundamental physical laws. Now, the 
average reader is shamefully ignorant of some of the very 
first principles of physics, though they stare him or her in 
the face every minute of the day. Yet so simple and pointed 
is Mr. Proctor’s style—at times it is beyond all praise—that 
we cannot conceive a person of the meanest intellect failing 
to grasp some valuable pieces of knowledge from this volume. 
Moreover, the mathematical demonstrations are ample enough, 
and frequent enough, to attract mathematicians to the descrip- 
tion of the many proofs of astronomical physics. It is a 
subject for lasting regret, however, that death prevented the 
completion of the work by its author. The Milky Way, the 
Star Clusters, and the Nebule were subjects which would 
have shown Mr. Proctor’s well-balanced judgment, and power 
of clear yet close reasoning at their very best. It was well 
known, indeed, that his best work was intended to be put into 
these last chapters. At the date of his death, the chapters on 
the planets were in manuscript, and Mr. Cowper Ranyard bas 
striven to carry out the rest of the design to the full. 

At the beginning, the observations of the Ancients are dis- 
cussed, and Mr. Proctor takes up a most positive attitude 
about the astronomical purpose of the Great Pyramid, though 
he does not by any means follow Professor Piazzi Smyth. 
We may remark, incidentally, that moderate as he is in 
putting forward his own opinion, and careful on the whole 
in weighing conflicting evidence and rival theories, Mr. 
Proctor is at no pains to hide his contempt of unsound 
hypotheses, and even of those astronomers who have been 
unable to grasp the significance of their own work. Towards 
the of zoAaci and those who, for instance, believe the earth 
to be flat, he professes a lofty toleration, and, though he 
condescends to expound for their benefit, beyond a certain 
point he dismisses them curtly. The Great Pyramid, he 
says, was built by astronomers for astronomers; and while 
allowing the Egyptologist to be entitled to speak as to the 
partly sepulchral nature of the Pyramid, he denies his 
ability to speak as to its astronomical intention. Some one, it 
is true, must be positive about these things; a little asser- 
tion is of great assistance, even to the cautious scientific 
habit of mind. The masonry of the Pyramid is a source of 
perpetual wonder to thoughtful people; and its mathematical 
finish, and, in particular, the ingenious construction of the 
Grand Gallery, are circumstantial evidences of an over- 
whelming nature. The device by which the sides were made 
accurate for observation, and yet subservient to the exigencies 
of mechanics in being wider at the bottom than at the top, by 
means of a series of right-angled receding steps, seems to 
found a just claim for the Grand Gallery to be considered, 
in Mr. Proctor’s words, “the finest pre-telescopic transit in- 
strument ever made.” Had the walls of this great instrument 
slanted, the slightest movement on the part of an observer 
in either lowering or raising the level of his eyes would change 
the position of the points at which the star in transit cut the 
slant. The sides being vertical, such movement would not 
affect the moment of appearance or disappearance in the 
slightest. 

In “Stndies of the Earth’s Shape,” the various observations 
and proofs of the earth’s rotundity are pointed out and dis- 
cussed with that directness and simplicity which enabled 
Mr. Proctor to impress physical truths upon his hearers 
and readers. He tells us that one day, when travelling over 
the prairie region of Kansas, the illustration of the curvature 
of the earth’s surface furnished by the rails stretching to the 
horizon—he being on the rear-platform of the train—struck 
him for the first time, and he never felt the rotundity of the 
earth so forcibly before. As he raised and lowered his body 
alternately, keeping his eyes fixed on the horizon, the ends 
alternately approached and drew apart, for the higher above the 
ground his eyes were, the further he could see, and the nearer 
more distant objects—in this case the ends of the rails— 
seemed to each other. But an even more striking illustra- 
tion of the rotundity of, say, water-surface, is that furnished 
by the telescope. An observer bringing into focus the 
rigging of a ship hull-down, can hardly ignore the fact that 
part of the surface of the sea is in the direct line between 
him and the hull. The sea-horizon itself is obviously not in 


focus, but by shortening the focus it becomes clearly defined, 
while the rigging of the ship becomes indistinct; and if the 
change be made from one to the other continuously, “the 
observer,” says Mr. Proctor, “seems to feel that the sea-sur- 
face rises in a bold sweep between him and the more distant 
object.” 

The chapter Gu the “Motions of the Sun, Moon, and 
Planets” is a most interesting summary of the history of 
astronomy and astrology; and “The True Mechanism of the 
Solar System” and the succeeding chapter, in which are col- 
lected the experiments made from time to time to determine 
distances, diurnal motion, the density of the earth, tides, and 
the many laws affecting our planet, contain some of the most 
instructive and well-expressed pages in the whole volume. 
The transit of Venus was a subject about which, some will 
remember, that a great discussion raged. Mr. Proctor came 
into collision with official astronomy, and carried the day on 
the point of having proper observations made. In his dis- 
course on the Inferior Planets, the Zone of Asteroids is treated 
with that aptness of illustration so peculiarly his own. We 
have ceased to be startled by the discovery of asteroids; but 
the discovery of Ceres was a momentous event, and of a kind the 
“most surprising, rightly understood,” made since Huyghens 
discovered the nature of the rings of Saturn. The gap between 
Mars and Jupiter, though less than the distance between Jupiter 
and his next outer neighbour, Saturn, was unaccountable, there 
being an empirical law of increase in the distances between 
each planetary orbit and its next outer neighbour. In Kepler’s 
time it was felt that a planet had disappeared,—probably 
blown to atoms, said some, on account of man’s wickedness. 
Piazzi, on the first night of the nineteenth century, discovered 
what was supposed to be the missing planet. As in other in- 
stances, it was quite accidental, for Piazzi was not a member 
of the “ Missing- World Detection Society,” twenty-four in num- 
ber, who portioned out the zodiac amongst themselves for the 
search of the suspected planet. Ceres, however, had an orbit 
inclined to the plane of the ecliptic by as much as ten degrees, 
an unheard-of thing for the path of a planet, as any text- 
book of astronomy tells us that the planets lie nearly in one 
plane. The second asteroid, Pallas, was discovered to be three 
times as much inclined to the plane as Ceres, and the theory of 
an exploded planet seemed convincing. ‘“ Suppose,” says Mr. 
Proctor, “our earth to explode on or about March 20th at noon;” 
and he proceeds to detail the event. South Africa would be 
driven forwards, our Indian Empire backwards, along the path 
of the earth, and would still follow the same orbit; whereas 
the Polar Regions would travel on paths most inclined to the 
earth’s former orbit, being propelled at right angles to the 
earth’s motion. Olbers’ theory, striking as it seemed at the 
time, is now known to be hopeless; and even Mr. Proctor can 
give no more decisive explanation of the asteroidal ring than 
to say :—“ The Zone of Asteroids appears to represent a portion 
of the solar system, which, under more favourable conditions, 
would have developed into a single planet, but, disturbed by 
the attraction of the great planet Jupiter, remained scattered 
in the form of a widely strewn ring.” This is unsatisfying; 
and though Mr. Proctor rightly deprecates the time spent on 
hunting for new asteroids, the Zone of Asteroids is obviously 
an unexplored region, and conceals some secret from us. 


A great deal of romance has surrounded that part of pro- 
gressive astronomy which was signalised by the discovery of 
Neptune. Mr. Proctor, in his usual direct fashion, gives us 2. 
capital summary of the whole case, leaying nothing untouched 
or ignored. The existence of Neptune was, of course, a great 
triumph for the verification of Newton’s law of gravity, 
perhaps the greatest triumph that a philosopher ever had, 
but the existence of the planet was not the complete surprise 
many have imagined it. The old saying about coming events 
was never more true. Though it is hardly just to judge the 
failure of those who failed to discover Neptune from the later 
standpoint of success, yet that he eluded detection so long 
seems a strange perversity. One man, acting on Adam’s 
calculations, actually saw the planet twice, but failed to 
recognise its planetary character. 


“The Stars ” would have been the especial delight of Mr. 
Proctor; it is a sad loss, indeed, that he could not live to 
finish his great work. After the sentiments which he 
expresses in his preface as to the true dignity of astronomy, 
we may be sure the “ Universe of Stars,” would have been 
not only the last but the best work of Mr. Proctor. The 
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editor has made the chapter as complete as possible, but it is, 
naturally, defective, though a profoundly interesting and 
suggestive account, and one that is wonderfully impressive 
with its many striking facts and almost inconceivable dis- 
tances. The diameter of the Milky Way, for instance, it is 
said, cannot be less than twenty times our distance from the 
nearest fixed star. Very little notice is taken of the spectra 
of the stars, the study of which has received such illustration 
from Huggins, Young, and Lockyer; and Mr. OC. Ranyard 
doubts the simple formula, “the hotter the star, the simpler 
the spectrum.” He gives us a striking argument, by-the-way, 
for the extreme tenuity of the Orion Nebulae. We must here 
regretfully take leave of Old and New Astronomy. It has one 
fault, a tendency to personalities ; but this the reader must 
forget. 





ROBERT LOWE.* 

THE English public never succeeded in understanding Robert 
Lowe. And for this reason. For a man to be intelligible to 
the mass of mankind, he must be capable of being ticketed- 
off under some well-known head. When he can be described 
as a particular species of a particular genus, the world begins 
to realise him, and to feel for him that sympathy which comes 
from comprehension. But it was absolutely impossible to 
ticket Robert Lowe, physically, morally, or intellectually. 
Directly he was safely put down in one category, it became 
necessary to change him to another. He was always attacking 
abuses, sneering at the aristocracy, assailing vested interests, 
and desiring to admit men to the public service by competi- 
tive examinations. Clearly, then, he was an unbending 
Radical. Yet hardly was Lowe ticketed, before he was 
leading the resistance to Reform, and denouncing democracy 
and all its ways as it had never been denounced before. He 
was a Tory, then? Nota bit of it, for a Tory, however 
intellectual, relies upon tradition and custom, and deprecates 
change, and Lowe was all for cutting down whatever would 
not conform to reason and common-sense. At any rate, 
cried England in despair, he is opposed to Imperialism, and 
against a spirited foreign policy. Yet even here it was im- 
possible to place Lowe, for though he would speak against 
Jingoism, the Manchester School found in him no support for 
their views of foreign policy. Men tried again, and called 
Lowe a Professor, but this would do as little as the other 
labels. It was idle to use such a description of the man who 
attacked whatever was academic, and who, though (as the 
Master of Balliol told him) he was one of the best Greek 
scholars in the kingdom, used all his authority to discredit the 
study of the classics, and to disparage the intellectual claims 
of a University education. Here was a man with a power of 
scholarship greater than even Matthew Arnold’s, arguing in 
favour of the curriculum of the Commercial Academy,— 
phiz, bang, and the air-pump. It was even impossible to tell 
whether Lowe belonged properly to the classes or the masses. 
His birth, his education, and his intellectual attitude seemed 
no doubt to place him among the former; but at the same time, 
his scorn for so much that is dear to the classes threw him into 
the company of their bitterest opponents. Even in his love 
of literature there seemed evidence of this same incapacity for 
classification. He was passionately devoted to the Eddas and 
Sagas, and yet held that there was no poetry like Pope’s. 

Yet, in truth, there was no mystery about Lowe’s mental 
standpoint. He was a man of almost perfect independence of 
mind who took to politics, and who applied to them the 
analytical processes which he would have applied to a point 
of scholarship or a problem in mathematics. Lowe’s plan of 
examining all questions in vacuo, and of letting himself be 
guided by pure reason alone, was intensified by his physical 
defects. His inability to see what sort of impression bis 
words were making on the minds of his hearers tended to in- 
crease his intellectual isolation. His mind was, as it were, 
prevented from coming into full contact with other minds, 
and from undergoing modification by such contact. Hence, 
though in many ways keenly alive to all that was going on 
around him, he did not fully sympathise with the intellectual 
movements of his age. The man had in him the true marks 
of genius, and yet affected the world far less than many men 
of smaller mental gifts, solely because he failed in the power of 
sympathy. 

* (1.) Life and Letters of the Right Honourable Robert Lowe, Viscount Sher- 





brooke, G C.B., D.C.L. By A. Patchett Martin. 2 vols. With Portraits. Lon- 
don: Longmans, Green, and Co. 1893.——(2.) Robert Lowe, Viscownt Sherbrooke. 
By James cis Hogan. London: Ward and Downey, 1893. 





In Mr. Martin’s two volumes, the story of Lowe’s life is told 
with great good-sense and discretion. The biographer is 
clearly in mental agreement with the subject of his book, and 
is able to appreciate as well Lowe’s sense of humour and love 
of good literature. The book, in spite of its somewhatalarming 
size—the two volumes are very thick—is thus thoroughly 
interesting, and there is hardly a page which has not some- 
thing upon it which is worthy of notice. Mr. Martin, as a 
good biographer should, has kept well in the background, and 
placed as few verbal obstacles as possible between the reader 
and Lord Sherbrooke. Where, however, it was absolutely 
necessary to draw the narrative together by comments of his 
own, Mr. Martin shows himself a thoughtful political historian. 
Judged by the hardest and yet the only safe test of books, 
Mr. Martin must be congratulated on a success. He has made 
a readable book. The work is done in no perfunctory manner, 
but has clearly interested the writer, and he has been able 
to transfer that interest to his readers. 

It is difficult to know what to select from these volumes, 
since in them we have marked some fifty passages for quota- 
tion. The first volume contains an autobiographical sketch 
written by Lowe in 1876, which exhibits the mastery of phrase 
and style which belonged to its author. It begins by a 
declaration that the writer had little material on which he 
could draw ; and goes on with the characteristic reflection :— 
“T never was able to understand the use of keeping accounts 
or keeping a journal. Accounts are, of course, indispensable 
to those who are entrusted with other people’s money; but 
why a man should keep accounts against himself, I never 
could understand.” This interesting chapter of autobio- 
graphy notices that Lowe, as a boy, guessed the secret of the 
“ Waverley Novels” from internal evidence, and was rebuked 
for setting his opinion against that of his elders and betters. 
Yet Lowe proved right. “I hope,” he adds, with the inevitable 
touch of irony, “I bore my victory with becoming moderation, 
but am by no means clear on the point.” We cannot find 
space to quote Lowe’s pathetic account of his virtual blind- 
ness, or to notice his splendid perseverance and his refusal to 
become soured by his misfortunes. This can be best read in 


| the book itself. Instead, we shall illustrate Lowe’s clearness 


of political vision and acuteness by quoting what he said 
in regard to Home-rule, in an article in the Quarterly, in the 
year 1868. A more masterly treatment of the subject cannot 
be imagined :— 

“ Treland is the problem of problems to the English statesman. 
In its future, the future of our empire, of our race, of our civilisa- 
tion is wrapped up. It is to be feared that we do not sufficiently 
estimate the enormous interval between our relations to Ireland 
and those towards the dearest and most favoured dependency of 
the British Crown. Much as we may talk of our colonies, they 
are, after all, justly called by our law the foreign dominions of 
her Majesty. They are subject, indeed, to the control of Parlia- 
ment, but that control is rapidly becoming merely nominal. If 
the matter is closely examined the benefits we derive from them 
are far less than the benefits they receive from us...... we 
once taxed them, they now heavily tax us. The United Kingdom 
is the Cinderella who does all the work of the Imperial household. 
The fairy tale is reversed and the younger sisters have en- 
slaved the elder...... It cannot be too earnestly impressed 
on the mind of England that Ireland is not a colony; never 
can be treated as a colony; never can be for w or 
for woe anything else than an integral and vital part of 
the British empire, whose union and amalgamation with Great 
Britain, so far from being like the union or independence of 
a colony, a matter of small account, is a matter which we 
cannot permit for a single moment to be called in question. This 
difference between Ireland and all the rest of the empire depends 
on its proximity to us. If Cato could work upon the fears and 
passions of the Roman Senate by exhibiting to them the figs which 
he had gathered with his own hands at Carthage, only three days’ 
sail from the Tiber, what should be the feelings of an English 
Parliament when the distance is measured by three hours instead 
of three days? Were Ireland a country capable of maintaining 
itself in independence, the case might be likened to that of the 
dominions of the Plantagenets in France; but we know only toe 
well from the violent factions which divide the country, from its 
poverty and the large portion of it that lies, and probably always 
must lie, useless, that its strength is in no proportion to its size; 
and that if it ceased to be the partner, on perfectly equal terms, 
of the empire of Great Britain, Ireland would infallibly fall into 
the hands of some Power who would use it as a post from which 
to direct attacks upon our coast and our commerce.” 


Equally good is the following :— 


“The problem which Ireland presents is not one of abstract 
justice but of political expediency; not what may be claimed as a 
right by those who deny us any right at all, but what is n 
if we would muintain the integrity of the British Empire, and its 
present position among the Powers of the World. The funda- 
mental principle is that under no conceivable circumstances would 
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England be justified in entertaining for a single moment the idea 
of thedismemberment of the Empire as would be involved in the 
political separation of Ireland from Great Britain. ..... We do 
not treat Ireland as a dependency, we do not exercise domination 
ever her. We give the Irish an influence over the government of 
Great Britain, reference being had to the size, population, and 
wealth of the two countries, fully equivalent to that which we 
exercise over her.” 

We cannot leave this necessarily imperfect notice of one of 
the most interesting of modern biographies, without men- 
tioning the able “personal memoir” of Lord Sherbrooke, 
contributed by the Master of Balliol. As a critical estimate 
of the man, it could not be bettered. The dignity and sweet- 
ness of temper with which Lord Sherbrooke endured the 
eclipse of his intellectual powers is dwelt on by the Master 
in a passage of great beauty and pathos :— 

“The time came when that luminous intellect grew dim, and 
that eloquent voice could only speak in broken accents. Warned 
by the case of a friend, he knew what was happening to him, but 
he did not complain. He seemed only to study how he could be 
more gentle and considerate to others. He was still sometimes to 
be seen in the gallery of the House of Lords, or at the entertain- 
ments of friends. The battle of life was over; he never dreamed 
of returning to it. Though sometimes only half-awake to the 
things which were going on around him, he was always conscious 
that he had treasures of affection lavished upon him. He did not 
show the least impatience, or utter a word unworthy of himself. 
His friends could not think his lot unhappy when they saw with 
what dignity and fortitude he met the stroke of adversity, and 
how lovingly he was cared for to the end.” 

We have left ourselves little room to speak of Mr. Hogan’s 
Robert Lowe, Viscount Sherbrooke. Mr. Hogan’s account of 
Lowe cannot, of course, compare with that of Mr. Martin. It 
is merely a sketch, and is based not on the personal and family 
papers, but for the most part on material already given to the 
world. The account of Lowe’s Australian career is probably 
the best part of the book, but here even it is not so full as the 
Life and Letters. 





PETRONIUS ARBITER.* 

AmonG the literary puzzles bequeathed to us by antiquity, 
there are none greater than those which cluster round a frag- 
mentary work variously designated, but more generally known 
as the Satyricon of “Petronius Arbiter.” Date, author- 
ship, purpose, all are yet contested, and unless new evidence 
should turn up, appear far from being fixed. That the subject 
retains all its interest is sufficiently shown by the fact that 
the list, at the end of M. Collignon’s volume, of the principal 
works or essays referred to by him includes thirty-one pub- 
lications of the nineteenth century specially devoted to 
Petronius, and that among the authors who have treated of 
him are Mommsen and Teuffel, Sainte-Beuve and Gaston 
Boissier ; whilst of Biicheler’s new standard text no fewer than 
three editions were published in Germany between 1862 and 
1882. The chance, moreover, of the Petronian riddle ever 
finding a solution is of the slenderest. For whilst we possess 
only (with the exception of a few words in a glossary) frag- 
ments of the fifteenth and sixteenth books of the Satyricon, 
it would appear that by the sixth century all the rest was 
already lost. The likelihood of a full text being discovered is, 
therefore, infinitesimally small. 

For the readers of earlier ages, indeed, there was no puzzle 
at all about the matter. In a well-known passage of the six- 
teenth book of his Annals, Tacitus speaks of a C. (Caius) 
Petronius, who, as Proconsul of Bithynia, and afterwards as 
Consul, had shown vigour and business capacity, but after- 
wards, either returning to vice, or imitating it, became one 
of Nero’s few favourites, and the ruling authority in 
matters of taste (arbiter elegantiarum) at his Court, so 
that without his approval Nero could not find pleasure in 
anything. The envy of Tigellinus, however, brought Petro- 
nius to ruin; and on learning, when at Cuma, that the 
greater part of his household had been thrown into chains, he 
committed suicide, after the fashion of the day, by opening his 
veins, but in order to avoid all show of precipitancy, had them 
bound again, and then reopened them, talking meanwhile with 
his friends, and listening to light songs and loose verse, be- 
stowing largess on one slave, having another flogged, ban- 
queting, sleeping, so that his death might seem accidental. 
Nor would he imitate the base example of others in bestowing 
a legacy upon his murderer, but dictated, signed, and sent to 





' * Etude sur Pétrone; la Critique Littéraire, V Imitation et la Parodie dans le 
Satyricon, Par A, Collignon, Paris: Hachette, 1892. 








Nero the story of the Czsar’s crimes. He also broke his ring, 
lest it should be used to imperil others (by forgery). Plutarch 
refers evidently to the same historical personage, but as “ Titus 
Petronius,” and an old scholiast on Juvenal as “ Publius Petro. 
nius,” and nowhere, by any really ancient authority, is the name 
of “Arbiter” bestowed upon him. On the other hand, Macro. 
bius (fourth to fifth century) refers to “ Arbiter,” as a novelist, 
in terms which seem clearly to designate the author of the 
Satyricon. And it seems to have been assumed by the writers 
of the sixth and following centuries, and until comparatively 
modern times, that the author of the Satyricon was the 
Petronius of Tacitus and Plutarch, and the Satyricon itself 
that story of Nero’s crimes which he sent to the Emperor 
before his death. The extraordinary delusion even grew up 
that the most profoundly corrupt work which may yet deserve 
the name of literary was that of a moralist, and a fit study 
for monks and priests. John of Salisbury, in the twelfth cen- 
tury, copied out much of it in his Policraticus, intercalating 
matter of hisown. Excerpts from Petronius were inserted 
repeatedly in collections of moral extracts by ecclesiastical 
writers of high repute. The revival of letters only changed 
the direction of thought respecting him. Men saw in him the 
historian rather than the moralist. Key after key to his per- 
sonages was drawn up. A French translator of the beginning 
of the eighteenth century went so far as to entitle the work 
The Secret History of Nero. 

It is remarkable, indeed, that Rabelais, amidst all the dis- 
play of his vast erudition, does not seem once to have referred 
to Petronius. There could, indeed, be no fellow-feeling 
between the great Frenchman,—whose obscenity is largely 
mere coarseness of language, and remains, indeed, always 
human, never sinking to infamy, and who, though he may 
take pleasure, and force his readers to take pleasure, in a 
supremely clever rascal like his Panurge, yet retains the sense 
of human virtue and human affection,—and the subtle, 
esthetic corruption of the Latin. A little later, Montaigne, 
more corrupt, in fact, than Rabelais, if less gross, has three 
references to Petronius ; and in the last half of the seventeenth 
century (1661) we find the pious Racine quoting him (the 
passage referred to is, indeed, quite unexceptionable) in a 
letter to an abbé Levasseur, from which it may perhaps be 
inferred that the worse than pornographic Latin author was 
not ignored by staid Port Royal. 

But, meanwhile, doubts had arisen as to the date of the work. 
As early as 1618, Bourdelot placed it under the Antonines in the 
third century, and many critics followed this opinion. From the 
reign of Caracalla, Petronius has again been brought down to 
that of Alexander Severus (Niebuhr holding this view) and 
Maximinus, then of Gallienus, then of Aurelian. Already, in 
the seventeenth century, two learned Frenchmen placed him as 
late as the fourth century, a little before Constantine; andan 
Italian carried him on still further, towards the reign of Julian, 
—not to speak of some writers of the Middie Ages, and one 
of the seventeenth century, who have confounded him with 
Petronius, a Bishop of Bologna in the fifth century. On the 
other hand, one or two other writers carry the date of the 
work back to the reigns of Claudius, Caligula, Tiberius, and 
even Augustus,—i.e., to the first half of the first century. 
Still, the reign of Nero appears to be the more generally 
accepted date, and one or two modern writers, as Peter and 
Studer in Germany, are yet inclined to identify the work 
with what may be called the literary testament of the C. 
Petronius of the Annals. 

Against this view the arguments appear to be overwhelming. 
Tacitus, be it observed, does not speak as having himself seen 
C. Petronius’ work, or even as if it were still in existence. 
And what likelihood is there that Nero would have allowed it 
to subsist? Peter, in his History of Rome, tries to get rid of 
the difficulty by the suggestion that the author had retained 
a second copy for the public; Studer, by the supposition that 
Nero himself preserved it, after expunging all passages 
relating to himself. But it has been calculated that the now 
remaining fragments of the Satyricon cannot represent more 
than a sixth-part of the whole, and the feat of composing and 
dictating even these in the couple of days—which seem, from 
Tacitus, to represent the interval between CO. Petronius 
receiving the news of his disgrace and his death amidst his 
other recorded occupations—is simply incredible. And the 
internal evidence is more conclusive yet. For if, with Peter, 
we consider the’Satyricon as a dying revenge of the discarded 
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favourite upon his tyrant, it is impossible that we should not 
find in it some bitterness, some indignation, some trace of 
hatred or of scorn. There is nothing of this. No unpre- 
possessed} person could ever read Tacitus’s story of OC. 
Petronius’s death into it. It is simply the romance, in refined 
language, of the uttermost human corruption—human, for 
beasts cannot dig to such depths—strung mainly on the 
wanderings and adventures of tbree rascally freedmen, one of 
whom is the narrator, who pick up a conceited poetaster,—a 
leading episode being the description of a feast given by a vulgar 
and ignorant freedman parvenu, Trimalchio, As against Studer, 
again, the hypothesis that we have here a Hamlet with the part 
of Hamlet taken out, falls to pieces on any consideration of 
the length of the work, its coherence, and (so far as its frag- 
mentary condition shows) its sequence. The Satyricon is 
partly in prose, partly in verse, the latter embracing a great 
variety of metres. It contains two separate poems, one on 
the Roman civil war, the other on the taking of Troy; and 
one curious feature of it is that whilst the language, in the 
parts where the writer may be assumed to speak, is the choicer 
Latin of the silver age, reaching almost to that of the 
golden, it contains in the conversations of Trimalchio’s feast 
samples of the vulgar speech of Magna Gracia, full of terms, 
locutions, constructions alien to classical Latin, and which 
have in the present century supplied the material for two 
separate dissertations by German authors. 

And yet, when we have rejected the identification of the 
work itself with C. Petronius’s legacy of revenge to his master, 
there remains much in the work which recalls Tacitus’s por- 
trait of the favourite, “erudite in luxury” (erudito luau)— 
“arbiter of elegancies””—whose last preoccupation was to die 
in good taste. Hence authors like Ritter, who has most 
strongly combated that identification, and Gaston Boissier, 
have set up the theory that the Satyricon is by C. 
Petronius, but composed by him when in favour with Nero, 
and perhaps for his amusement and that of the Court. This 
theory has no doubt a good deal of internal probability. 
Without a particle of genius, Petronius has infinite talent, 
culture, taste, wit. Foul words, such as are to be found in 
Catullus, Horace, in Martial above all, are almost wholly 
absent from his pages. His constant aim is to say the foulest 
things in the choicest words, describe in heroic terms unmen- 
tionable acts, put moral sentences into the mouths of filthy 
rogues. Surely just such a man, at an age when the depravity 
of human action had reached its utmost bounds, would have 
tickled for a time the jaded fancy of the cultured scoundrel 
on the throne by polluting style itself, and flavouring obscenity 
with the words of virtue. Still, as M. Collignon observes, it 
is just as easy to suppose that there was really a Petronius 
Arbiter, distinct from the Caius or Titus or Publius Petronius 
of the Neronian story. 

M. Collignon’s work is a purely literary one. He leaves 
entirely on one side the licentiousness of the author, to study 
his culture, his literary views, his parodies and imitations, his 
relations to Greek and Latin authors in prose and verse; 
discusses the pros. and cons. of his personality, the period to 
which he belongs, the identity of his work. Of that work, M. 
Collignon does not for a moment disguise the character: 
“ Notwithstanding the varnish of elegance which clothes the 
whole work, it conceals within itself the deepest corruption. 
The moral sense seems wholly wanting in the author. He 
dwells complacently on pictures of which the very subject is 
revolting.” For those whom the Petronian puzzle sutficiently 
attracts, M. Collignon’s volume will be indispensable. 








WANDERINGS BY SOUTHERN WATERS.* 
For those who followed Mr. Barker with pleasure in his 
former wayfarings, this second book will have an even 
stronger charm than the first. His peculiar spirit and fashion 
of travelling—walking through the country, as we have 
described him before, like an ideal sort of tramp—adds 
fascination to a journey through remote places, far from 
modern improvements, untroubled by modern requirements, 
without any object—scientific, historical, political—except 
those of every true traveller,—enjoyment, change, a real know- 
ledge, uncoloured by theories, of the country he passes through. 
This kind of traveller is extremely rare. He moves about 
like a mere tourist, a happy tourist with what seems like end- 





* Wanderings by Southern Waters (Eastern Aquitaine), By Edward Harrison 
Barker, London: Bentley and Son. 





less time on his hands—this, to begin with, is an old-fashioned 
state of things—lingering where the fancy takes him, changing: 
his route as it seems good to him, accepting the customs of 
the country without indignation, its religious faith without 
scorn, studying every object of interest with a clear and open 
mind. Of course, we do not compare him to the ordinary 
tourist in anything but his holiday spirit. Under his lazy; 
tolerant enjoyment there is rare intelligence and cultivation. 
Laying no claim to any special knowledge at all, there is not 
a page in his book which does not show his familiarity with 
some science or other—botany, geology, philology, to mention 
a few among many—while the history and legends of the 
curious district he travels through are thoroughly well known 
to him. By this means, with a gift of picturesque description 
which rings true in all cases, whether it be applied to the 
beautiful scenery of the Tarn and the Lot, or the wild lime- 
stone causses with their underground waters, or the strange 
towns, such as Figeac, which have not altered much in archi- 
tecture or manners since the days of the Black Prince and the 
English in Aquitaine, Mr. Barker succeeds in conveying his 
own clear and delightful impressions to many who will wish 
to spoil these happy hunting-grounds by following after him. 

They will not find this easy, even the boldest of them. It 
is all very well for some writers to rejoice over French pro- 
gress, and to point to the grand advance of civilisation under 
the Republic. There are still corners where old France yet. 
survives; wild, almost inaccessible, regions, like these of 
Eastern Aquitaine, the Quercy, the Rouergue. Tourists may 
crowd to the Tarn, and shoot its rapids in hundreds, but they 
will not yet overrun the picturesque desolation of its banks, 
or those of the mysterious Ouysse and other rivers of that 
country. The real spirit of the explorer, the adventurous 
“tramp,” is still rare. Fifty years ago, when tourists hardly 
existed, and the region of the Tarn and the Lot, the most 
curious in France, was almost unknown, an Englishwoman 
made a journey through it on horseback. That femme célebre 
was long remembered in the Rouergue, and she has not had 
many successors. Mr. Barker seems hardly ever, in the 
course of months spent in that neighbourhood, to have met 
with a fellow-tramp of like disposition, either French or 
English. 

This book is more interesting and more complete than 
Wayfarings in France, which was the record of nine short 
journeys in different parts of the country, two of them 
slightly deprived of their special character by the presence of 
a fellow-traveller. These new Wanderings are confined to one 
district, and seem to have taken place in one long summer 
and autumn, during which the author walked through the 
little-known country from Martel, in Guyenne, and the stately 
and beautiful Dordogne, through the valleys of the Ouysse, 
the Tarn, the Lot, ending his tour at the ancient city of Cahors. 
The one want of the book is a large-scale map on which to trace 
these wanderings, in order to have a bird’s-eye view of the 
journey. Beginning with the Dordogne, Mr. Barker soon 
turned out of its valley into that of the Ouysse, which flows into. 
it near Lacave and the old English stronghold of Belcastel. 
The Ouysse was his first experience of those strange waters of 
the limestone country, rising out of a deep pool, the Gouffre de 
St. Sanveur, supplied by a subterranean river which flows at 
a great depth, and running through a deep ravine, which is 
simply a fissure in the limestone plateau. From this ravine, 
where no living thing was to be seen but wild birds anda 
shepherd-boy, the traveller passed on into the still deeper and 
lonelier gorge of the Alzou, and there among the white rocks. 
came to the old-world village and sanctuary of Roc-Amadour. 
Here he appears to have spent many weeks, living in a cot- 
tage, climbing the rocks, exploring the lonely wonders of the 
surrounding country, and noting, like a philosophic artist, the 
present aspect and past record of this old and curious place 
of pilgrimage. The simple and devout pilgrims—no fashion- 
able crowd, but peasants from the neighbouring district—the 
quaint religious customs, such as the bénédiction des bétes ; the 
lingering costumes, the crying of the bells on the jour des morts, 
with the whole surroundings of church and village,—all this 
makes up a truly remarkable picture to be seen in France to- 
day. “It has really the air of a holy place,” says the author ; 
and he adds :— 

“‘ Indeed, these people were essentially the same in all social 
and mental characteristics as their predecessors of five or seven 


centuries ago; their faith was the same, their daily habits were 
the same, their language was the same.” 
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A terrible thought this for those advocates of “ progress” who 
would reduce all France to one dead-level of atheistic 
materialism. Even the children at Roc-Amadour are taught 
religiously. And this benighted community are a friendly 
amd pleasant people to live among. The traveller’s only 
annoyance seems to have been the noise of tongues, which 
pursued him everywhere and at almost every hour, and the 
noise of the town-pump. 

Leaving Roc-Amadour, to which, however, he returned, 
making it his head-quarters while exploring the neighbouring 
country, Mr. Barker had some interesting adventures among 
limestone caverns and underground streams. Oneof the most 
exciting of these adventures was his exploration of the 
Gouffre de Révaillon, in the gorge of the Alzou. Here he 
had an extremely narrow escape of being washed away 
and drowned, the water suddenly rising in a thunderstorm. 
An even more remote valley is that of the Célé, which flows 
into the Lot. Here Mr. Barker stayed for some time in the 
very medieval town of Figeac, where there are whole streets 
of thirteenth and fourteenth century houses, an uncommon 
sight in France now. The modern spirit has hardly reached 
Figeac at all, and its manners and customs are almost as old- 
fashioned as its buildings. From the Célé the traveller passed to 
the Tarn, and to the city of Albi, with its own wonderful history. 
But here we are more in the world; the Republic has laid its 
finger on Albi, and much of its old beauty and interest is gone. 
The scenery of the Tarn is, of course, most beautiful. From 
its valley Mr. Barker crossed the Rouergue, and visited the 
causses and that strange miracle of Nature, the Cité du Diable. 
Later on he travelled down the Lot, which, if not so wildly 
beautiful as the Tarn, possesses much interest in its curious 
old towns, and especially in its many legends and traditions 
of the English rule in Aquitaine. Caves in the rocks are still 
pointed out as their fastnesses, old mines are shown of their 
working. “Nearly everything that was done in a remote 
age, whether good or evil, is attributed by the people to the 
English.” But on the whole they did not leave a pleasant 
impression. Mr. Barker tells of an old peasant, at Ambialet 
on the Lot, who did not half like doing errands or carrying 
letters for him, “for he had the feeling to the last that he was 
in the pay of the enemy. ‘Ah!’ he growled one day (not to 
me), ‘I have always heard it said that the English regretted 
our beautiful rocks and rich valleys. They are coming back! 
Iam sure they are coming back!’” The old peasant might 
have found some reason for his suspicions in the works which 
have been and are still carried on by Englishmen, even in 
this same valley of the Lot. The hills near Cajare have 
been tunnelled for phosphate, and fortunes have been made 
there by English speculators. Mr. Barker adds that “ neither 
the French nor the British public has any conception of the 
extent to which the mineral resources of France are worked 
by the English.” This is an interesting subject, but it is one 
on which he barely touches,—it is, in fact, too modern, too 
utilitarian for him. He turns back willingly from the 
manufacturing districts which lie only too near the beautiful 
Lot, to the mysterious limestone plateaux, the lonely, raven- 
haunted cliffs and intricate windings of the rivers, the ancient 
towns that seem to have grown on their banks. He does well 
to linger in these old-world scenes, among people still primitive, 
where nature and history, or tradition, have it all their own 
way. He must see, even while he paints his charming pictures, 
that all this is passing, that the beauty of France will soon be 
completely exploité, her ancient history falsified and forgotten. 


In the meanwhile, we hope that his last delightful book will 
not awake the tramping instinct in many of bis countrymen. 
There is always the danger that in describing his haunts the 
traveller vulgarises them. Few civilised tourists, however, 
would be content to dwell in a cottage at Roc-Amadour; and 
in these towns, throughout this wild country, there are as yet 
mo hotels to receive them suitably. We therefore trust that 
the Quercy and the Rouergue may yet a little while retain 
their old and most interesting character. And we also hope 
that Mr. Barker is not yet tired of tramping. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


None of the half-crown magazines are very striking this 
month, and none are entirely without those papers which, if 
they could be concentrated in one periodical, would make it 
fascinating reading. In the Nineteenth Century, the best, 








perhaps, is Dr. Martineau’s “ Gospel of St. Peter,” a scholarly 
and thoughtful paper on the fragment recently discovered in 
an Egyptian tomb. Dr. Martineau thinks this Gospel was 
omitted from the Canon on account of its writer’s Docetic 
tendencies, specially manifested in his assertion that Christ 
did not suffer on the Cross,—a plain denial of any human 
element in the Saviour. He thinks, however, that the Gospel 
is very old, as it seems certain that Justin Martyr had read 
it, which would prove its existence in A.D. 150, and produces 
much evidence to show that it was writtten about A.D. 130. 
The whole paper increases the hope that,as the Egyptian 
tombs are searched, we may light upon other treasures 
which, when thoroughly examined, may greatly increase our 
knowledge, if not of the Gospels, at least of the views with 
which they impressed the earliest Christians who were still 
depositaries of an unbroken tradition.——Mr. Gustav F. Steffen 
sends a curious paper on the rise and fall of English wages for 
six hundred years, from which we gather, among other things, 
that the wage as measured in wheat has more than doubled in 
the last sixty years. It must, however, Mr. Steffen continues, 
be recollected that house-rent has grievously increased (150 per 
cent., Mr. Giffen says), that there is more irregularity in the 
duration of employment, that the hours are longer, and that 
female labour is much more employed, to the disorganisation 
of the household. The latter drawback seems to us out of 
place in a calculation as to the cost of living, as it increases 
discomfort rather than expense. Mr. Steffen—who is, we 
gather, inclined to Radical views—is urgent, we are glad to 
see, for a closer study of history, and especially of the history 
of the people, as absolutely essential to the formation of a 
true theory of economics. It is necessary, in fact, not only 
to dream but to correct dreams by the only experience we can 
have, that of the past———From an article on “The Rotham- 
sted experiments” in growing produce, which is a little too 
technical for us, we extract a paragraph which may confirm 
many floating notions in our readers’ minds :— 





“Since 1862 Sir John Lawes has published each year an esti- 

mate of the yield of the wheat crop of the United Kingdom 
founded on the yield of selected plots in the Permanent Wheat 
Field; and he has just published a paper on the home produce, 
imports, consumption, and price of wheat for forty years; from 
this we learn that in 1852-53 the value of wheat from home pro- 
duce amounted to £23,749.918, and that from wheat imported 
was £13,413,750. In 1891-92, the value of the home pro- 
duce was £13,965,684, and that of the imports £41,839,131. This 
shows that in the earlier years we imported about one-fourth of 
the whole of our wheat, and grew nearly three-fourths ; whereas 
in the later years we imported two-thirds, and grew only one- 
third ; consequently the price has gone down, and, where formerly 
each individual of the population had to pay 37s. 6d. a year for 
wheat, the cost per head during the last eight years has only 
been 24s. 8d. a year.” 
We are now, therefore, growing only a third of the wheat we 
eat. As barley, oats, and potatoes are all eatable, we should 
like to know how great a proportion of the amount of food 
necessary to keep its population alive is now grown within 
these Islands.——Dr. John Batty Tuke suggests rather strong 
measures for the treatment of “habitual drunkards” with 
property. He says they waste it, and would place them in 
confinement, handing over their property to curators, “ the 
period of curatory not to terminate with the period of con- 
finement.” In fact, they are to be treated as lunatics, lest their 
families should suffer. We rather doubt if squandering, except 
upon the drink itself, is so very frequent a consequence of 
inebriety, but granting that it is, Dr. Tuke ought to go 
a good deal further, and confine all gamblers, all betting 
men, all persons addicted to expensive women, all who have 
costly fads—like a philanthropist recently deceased—all who 
habitually invest badly, and all who persist, like most farmers, 
in occupations which end in ruin. We fearthat Dr. Tuke will 
hardly find an audience, even in a time when the desire for 
freedom is dying away, and the really good are generally 
agreed that the really bad must be whipped, or confined, or 
scolded by shrewish newspapers into seeming virtue. We 
cannot enter into Mr. Sinnett’s defence of “ Esoteric Bud- 
dhism” against Dr. Max Miiller; but one little bit of it is 
genuinely comical. The records show that Buddha died of 
indigestion from eating wild-boar’s flesh,—a dish still con- 
sumed, we believe, by Hindoos, if the beast was killed in 
hunting. Mr. Sinnett, however, will hear of nothing so 
debasing : — 

“In reality boar’s flesh is an Oriental symbol for esoteric know- 
ledge, derived from the boar avatar of Vishnu—an elaborate 
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allegory which represents the incarnate god lifting the earth out 
of the waters with his tusks—a transaction which Wilson ex- 
plains in his translation of the Vishnu Purana as representing 
‘the extrication of the world from a deluge of iniquity by the 
rites of religion.’ Dried boar’s flesh clearly stands in the ‘ Book 
of the Great Decease’ for esoteric knowledge prepared for popular 
use—reduced to a form in which it could be taught to the multi- 
tude. It was through too daring an attempt to carry out this 
policy that Buddha’s enterprise came to an end.” 

That dish of lampreys of which Henry I. died was clearly an 
allegory for ecclesiastical lampreys. Priests kept lampreys 
for their fasts, and hence the debasing confusion of idea. Men, 
including Buddha, must die of someihing, and we fail to per- 
ceive why indigestion from unusual food is more debasing 
than cancer. It is at all events the most usual cause of death 
in great sieges, when the victims are showing the utmost 
heroism. 

Sir Julius Vogel, in the Fortnightly Review, will find only 
too many readers for his paper on “The Bank Panic in 
Australia.” Sir Julius was for many years financial dictator in 
New Zealand, and his essay is moderate and instructive. He 
confirms the impression that the banking failures were due to 
land speculation, and thinks business will recover, but advises 
a thorough examination of the assets belonging to banks 
which propose to reconstruct—this has in no case been done 
—the merging of the weaker banks in powerful concerns, and 
rapid liquidation. He thinks the Colonies themselves quite 
solvent, but warns them all to beware of recurrent deficits, 
which shake credit, and would have them more frequently 
raise money by giving large interest for short periods, to de- 
cline when the urgency had passed. He does not believe that 
the Labour demand at all embarrasses the Colonial Govern- 
ments, but offers no evidence of that unexpected remark beyond 
his own experience.——Mr. H. M. Stanley sends a remarkable 
account of some African legends. They are most striking; 
but does Mr. Stanley give them as ancient legends current 
unaltered, or us legends changed by constant repetition P That 
story of the creation of man by one of the Basoko would be 
as interesting as any writing on pottery taken from Assyrian 
palaces, if it were really old; but somehow it looks new, and 
improved by an artist who had heard of original sin. The 
effort, too, to account for man’s learning without experience, 
for example in the manner of eating, is hardly an idea of the 
early world. The assumption that the moon is older than the 
sun, and once shone always, is a kind of denial of universal 
experience which does not sound old. We can, however, re- 
commend this paper to all who love legends as something 
absolutely new.——Lady Jeune asking money for the holiday 
of poor children bears her testimony to a fact which it is well 
to keep in mind :— 

“Taking London as a whole, no one can say that its children 

either look delicate or are feeble. There is no town where children 
of all classes have a better physique. Even the very poorest 
children, with exceptions, look robust and healthy, full grown, and 
well nourished, and if we go into a Board school, in however poor 
a part of London, the thing that strikes us at once is the healthy 
appearance of the large majority of children. No doubt it is 
attributable to two causes—one, that their staple food is good 
‘read, and another, that what time they have to spare from their 
babyhood till they start to work, they spend in the openair. Un- 
fortunately their open air is the streets, with their unhealthy 
sights and experiences, but this does not diminish in any way the 
fact that the child is out all day, fine and wet, and by so doing is 
laying in a stock of strength for the future.” 
Puniness, in fact, begins with civilisation, the child forbidden 
the streets being the one which grows white and pasty-faced. 
—-We are not greatly interested in the remainder of the 
papers in the Fortnightly ; but there is a note on Madagascar, 
signed “ Vazaha,” which is worth reading. Its drift is that 
the Malagasy have baffled the French, who are further from 
ruling them than they ever were; that they intend to go on 
baffling ; that it would take millions of money, and thousands 
of men, to conquer the island; and that its immense resources 
will never be opened up without a Huropean guarantee for its 
independence and civilisation. Is there any particular use in 
opening up Madagascar to-day? The Hovas are content, they 
are embracing Christianity, they can take complete care of 
themselves; why should they not be let alone, say, for a 
century, till we see whether a Dark civilisation, fairly spon- 
taneous and suited to the people, is not possible? There is the 
mainland of Africa to reduce to order, and the great island 
can wait. 


In the Contemporary Review, Mr. J. G. Colclough assails the 
usual view of the comparative prosperity of Ulster with a 





mass of figures of which some, we fancy, would be disputed 
by Unionist economists. If they are accurate, however, they 
undoubtedly show that the English conception of the province 
is exaggerated. The decline of her population since 1846 
means, it is true, but little, for a country may be all the more 
prosperous for a large emigration; but it seems certain that 
the people of Ulster are not as well housed as those of Lein- 
ster and Munster, and that the Income-tax of the three pro- 
vinces is £10 9s. 9d. for Leinster, £6 18s. 4d. for Munster, 
and £6 2s. 4d. for Ulster, which is far from being the view 
generally accepted in England. The deduction, however, that 
Ulster suffers like the remaining provinces from “the 
system ”—that is, from English misgovernment—is a pure as- 
sumption. If she suffers, why does not Yorkshire suffer >—for 
the two provinces are governed precisely alike, and the former 
is of the two the one most anxious to adhere to the present 
system. Mr. Colclough’s paper, however, is full of informa- 
tion, and should be read by all who are anxious to obtain 
exact statistics as to the condition of Ireland.—Mr. John 
Rae’s paper on “ The Hight-Hours Day and the Unemployed” 
is intended to defend a rather original thesis. Mr. Rae main- 
tains, and we think proves, that an eight-hours day does not 
diminish production, the great increase of willingness and 
energy due to short hours fully making up the difference in 
time; but he also proves that it in no way increases the 
absorption of the unemployed. That depends upon demand, 
and not upon a defect in meeting the demand, which ex- 
perience has shown is not produced by the reduced hours. 
The question has been severely tested in Melbourne, where 
the eight-hours day is established by a law which is 
not evaded, and where, nevertheless, the permanent per- 
plexity of the Unions and of the Government is the num- 
ber of labourers out of employ. The truth is that there 
are too many hands in Melbourne for the work there is 
to do, and on that situation a short day exercises no effect 
whatever. The facts stated by Mr. Rae at great length are 
worth remembering, for it is to extinguish the unemployed 
that both the Union leaders and the moderate Socialists seek 
the statutory reduction of hours. The Contemporary Review 
contains two articles on the Welsh Church, neither of any 
great merit. Mr. Darlington puts the old case for Noncon- 
formity with much eloquence and force; but he does not 
deny that the Church is advancing, and speaks all through 
as if Celtism was a sort of spiritual merit, desiring even 
Celtic oratory from the pastors of Wales. Englishmen 
can hardly concede that; and, indeed, we should say that 
the coolness and moderation of the Anglican Church is 
one of the elements of progress in Wales of which sufli- 
cient has not been made. He acknowledges that the Bishops 
now generally speak Welsh, but complains that the minor 
dignitaries generally speak only English, adding the curious 
fact that Welshmen who know English thoroughly well, 
and use it frequently, are apt to lose their free use of 
their own tongue. Why, if English be not the more effective 
instrument? Bishop Bromby, formerly Bishop of Tas- 
mania, suggests that the Tasmanian compromise would 
suit Wales. He would pool the Church property and divide 
it among all denominations. The suggestion is hardly worth 
discussing. Concurrent endowment has been finally aban- 
doned as a policy, and would, we believe, be abruptly rejected 
by the majority of Nonconformists, who have no desire what- 
ever to see their ministers escape from the pecuniary control 
of their laity. There is very little in M. Hilaire Belloc’s 
account of the French Army, much less than we should have 
expected from an essayist who has been a conscript, yet can 
write such smooth English ; but the following paragraph, from 
a cultivated man who has served in the ranks, is decidedly 
interesting :— 

“There is in France a strange similarity between the various 
social ranks ; differences are certainly very apparent to a French- 
man of the upper class, but they are extremely slight compared 
with those existing, for example, in England. The difference 
of accent which creates so profound a gulf between men in this 
country is hardly known in France; when it exists it may be re- 
ferred to a local origin, like the Scotch accent or the Irish brogue, 
rather than to any difference in the social level. The development 
of the intelligence in different men is, again, only to a slight extent 
a question of class in France; and the small conventionalities of 
living which in other countries are confined to the richer part of 
the people penetrate very far down into French society. This 
similarity of classes has been characterised as superficial toa large 
extent, chiefly by those whose direct interests were attacked by 
it; but there can be no question that, once the necessity of con- 
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scription becomes apparent to a country, such homogeneity adds 
great strength to the military system.” 
——AMr. Llewelyn Davies sends a fine review of Mr. Pear- 
son’s great book on National Life and Character, and 
draws from it the deduction that to make the State strong 
for just war has become the European’s moral duty, for 
so only can he resist that impact from Asia which Mr. 
Pearson has foretold. Indeed, if we were to say the thought 
in us, we should express a fancy that Mr. Llewelyn Davies 
looks forward to war with a certain degree of hope, as a 
collision which will call out new energies, will wake men out 
of the tendency to a debasing slumber, and will replace the 
masculine virtues in their old predominance. It is not a 
popular doctrine just now, but there may be in it a melancholy 
truth. Only, did the great war of 1870 leave either Germany 
or France mentally or spiritually the stronger P 


There is actually a new contribution to the Home-rale de- 
bate in Macmillan. Itis rather stupidly named “ a historical 
parallel,” but it is an account of the great controversy which 
arose in Parliament under Richard Cromwell as to the right 
of thirty Scotch and thirty Irish Members to sit in Parlia- 
ment. Many English Members were opposed to this arrange- 
ment, which had been settled by Oliver Cromwell, but the 
Scotch and Irish—the latter of whom were, of course, all 
English—fought their way in by sheer dint of able argument. 
They would not, they said, be taxed unless they were repre- 
sented, and they prevailed ; the Scotch Members being seated 
by a vote of 211 to 120, and the Irish by one of 156 to 106. 
They sat only for a month; they were not called to the 
Convention which reseated the Stuarts, and for years both 
countries remained without representatives either at home or 
in Westminster. It is curious to reflect what might have been 
the end had Cromwell’s policy in this respect been steadily 
carried out. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Universal Bible Dictionary. By the Rev. John Macpherson, 
M.A. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—Dr. Macpherson’s volume will 
doubtless be found useful, but scarcely by students of theology 
or divinity. The limits which he has imposed upon himself— 
three hundred and fifty not very closely printed pages—forbid 
anything like completeness. Many things and names he omits 
altogether, and he is compelled to state conclusions without giving 
the processes by which he has arrived at them. The article 
“ Bishop,” for instance, contains some hundred and twenty words ; 
and we see no notice of the theory of a development of Church 
order which has been built on the Pastoral Epistles. 


Poor Lady Massey. By H. Rutherford Russell. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.)—Lady Massey is a clever sketch. She is a worldly 
woman who contrives to impose for a certain time on her 
daughter, and always on the world. Dolly, the daughter, on 
the other hand, is a simple, affectionate creature, about whom it 
is a pleasure to read. There is nothing new about the novel, 
except it be the way of folding the paper on which it is printed ; 
but it is good to read. 


Saint and Cynic. By Albert Simmons. (Digby and Long.) 
—The author chooses to call this a “ psychological romance ;” 
why, we cannot imagine. It seems to us a somewhat squalid, 
commonplace story, with a quite unusual number of absurdi- 
ties in it, and distinctly disagreeable, not to say revolting. 
When the villain of the story is arrested, he is apparently 
put into the witness-box, and examined in the French fashion 
by the Magistrate. After this, nothing in the way of 
blunders can surprise one.——The Chosen Valley. By Mary 
Halleck Foote. (Osgood, McIlvaine, and Co.)—It is an affront to 
mention this pleasant story after that which has been noticed 
above. The plot has been suggested by one of the catastrophes 
which have appeared in the States in the matter of water- 
engineering. Here we have work done on scientific principles, 
contrasted with that which has to be suited to the money-market. 
The rival schools have a very pretty feud, which is brought to an 
end partly by love, partly by the action of natural forces, —other 
than those which are at work in human hearts, we mean. A good 
story, rich in colour and full of interest, is the result. 











Registrum Orielense. Collected and arranged by Charles Lancelot 
Shadwell. (H. Frowde.)—Mr. Shadwell gives in his preface a 


brief account of what we should now call the undergraduate 
element in a college. This is of more recent origin than is com- 
It dates, generally speaking, from the time of 


monly supposed. 


students were merely admitted to the privileges of the University, 
and were not attached to any college.” Oriel had no scholars till 
far on in the present century, though there were exhibitioners and 
“ Servitors,” who enjoyed certain exhibitions and performed in 
return certain duties; “Commoners” began to be admitted in 
the latter half of the sixteenth century. “Gentlemen-Com- 
moners ” there had been from almost the beginning. Arundel, 
afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, belonged to this class. 
The entries given in this volume begin with “c. 1500,” under 
which form the name of Alexander Barclay, author of the “ Ship 
of Fools,” is given. For some time they are sparse, there being 
sixteen only in the first twenty-five years. Passing on to the 
seventeenth century, we find, under the years 1605-6, fourteen 
Commoners admitted, and in the next nineteen. In 1614-15, there 
are twenty-two; in 1616-17, twenty-six. The number sinks to 
four in 1647-48; in the next year there were none. After this 
the entries increase again. The volume carries us down as far as 
1700. Mr. Shadwell deserves thanks for the industry and zeal 
with which he has carried out his work. 

The Germ-Growers. Edited by Robert Potter, M.A. (Hutchin- 
son.)—Canon Potter introduces us to some very weird beings. 
These are malevolent creatures who, among other mischievous 
functions, spread abroad pestilences on the earth; hence the 
name which gives a title to the novel. They remind us of a 
famous genie in the “ Arabian Nights,” for they have a power of 
expanding into, and condensing themselves from, smoke. One of 
their head-quarters seems to be in the Australian interior. Alto- 
gether, this is a very uncanny sort of story. It is not altogether 
a success, but it has a certain effect of the “ creepy ” kind. 


I Forbid the Banns. By F. Frankfort Moore. 3 vols. (Hutchin- 
son and Co.)—-Mr. Moore has discovered a novel motive for 
a story. Commonly, it is the hero who tries to avoid the 
bondage of matrimony; in I Forbid the Banns (a more than 
usually absurd title), the heroine objects to the formality. She 
is a conscientious “ free-lover,” or anyhow, prefers the obligation 
of honour to that of law. She finds, however, that the world in 
general is not sufficiently advanced to recognise her exalted 
motives. She has to condescend to the commonplace. On p. 346 
of the third volume, we find her saying to her lover : “ You will 
take me to some place far away, where—where—where we can be 
married.” So end her aspirations for the enfranchisement of her 
sex. We cannot quite make out whether Mr. Moore is laughing 
at his heroine or no. The story is but of very moderate interest. 
— Morris Julian’s Wife. By Elizabeth Olmis. (Same publisher.) 
—Miss Olmis’s heroine is not so objectionable as Mr. Frankfort 
Moore’s, but she is a strange young person. She objects to the 
excessive attentions of her husband, and being bent on “ living 
her own life,” leaves him—he is a selfish kind of person, for 
whom no one can feel sorry—and his little child, who certainly 
did not deserve to be deserted. She goes through some curious 
adventures which result in her coming to her senses, but not 
till she has lost not a few of the best years of her life. Among 
these adventures is a visit to her husband’s home in Scotland; for 
he becomes possessed of a castle, and it would seem a peerage, 
which, however, he drops to become a judge in a town in the 
Western States. She goes to nurse her own boy, who has met 
with an accident. The incident reminds her, we are told, of a 
wife in a “ well-known, old-fashioned play, who, after having left 


her house, returned as governess to her own children.” The 
“well-known, old-fashioned play” is surely “East Lynne.” It 
is well that Mrs. Henry Wood is not alive to read this. Sic 


transit gloria. 


The Travels of Pietro della Valle in India. Edited by Edward 
Grey. 2vols. (Printed for the Hakluyt Society.)—Pietro della 
Valle visited India in the earlier part of the seventeenth century, 
about ten years after the establishment of the factories at Surat 
and Ahmedabad. The Portuguese had been there for more than 
a century. What the traveller has to say about them is as 
amusing as anything else in the book. He thinks them “very 
ignorant of the affairs of the world and of the State.” This com- 
ment is provoked by the ambassador having told an Indian 
Prince that “ all England had been reduced to the Catholic Faith 
by the publick command of the King.” Della Valle himself made 
a great impression on his native hosts by eating with a spoon and 
fork, and a napkin folded over his knees, Altogether, we have a 
curious picture of life in these pages. 


A Wild Wooing. By Florence Warden. (F. V. White.)—Freda 
Mulgrave, bereaved of her mother at the age of two, is brought up 
ina French convent till she is eighteen. Then, summoned away by 
her father, who does not approve of her desire to become a nun, 
she goes home to encounter a number of very strange adventures. 
Stranger, however, than the adventures, is this convent-bred 
girl’s extraordinary aptitude for an existence full of exciting 
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incidents. Had she been bred up on melodrama, she could 
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not have taken to the curious conditions which she finds in her 
father’s house more readily. The story is somewhat confused, but 
wholly unobjectionable. 

History of the Christian Church, A.D. 1—600. By the late Dr. 
Wilhelm Moeller. Translated from the German by Andrew 
Rutherford, B.D. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)—This is a study 
of the subject of a highly philosophical kind. The narrative 
element is slight, and the general reader would find but little 
satisfaction in these scientific pages; to the student the volume is 
of the greatest value. Thenine pages devoted to a description of 
the “ Sources ” are more complete than anything of the kind that 
we have seen before. The chapter which follows the introductory 
matter describes the condition of the world, both Jewish and 
pagan, as Christianity found it. Early Christianity, both among 
Jews and among Gentiles; Gnosticism, and other early heresies; 
the attitude of the Emperors ; the development of Church order, 
are among the subjects which Dr. Moeller, who gives the impres- 
sion of having been as candid as he was learned, treats in succes- 
sicn.—A portion of the same subject—the First Century—is 
treated in The Faith and Life of the Early Church, by W. F. Slater, 
M.A. (Hodder and Stoughton). Mr. Slater’s method is more 
popular and more controversial. He holds the office of “ Biblical 
Tutor ” in a Wesleyan College, and he is naturally concerned to 
defend the Church order of his communion against Roman and 
Anglican pretensions. He goes, we think, a little too far in his 
energetic protests. It is quite true that “by large numbers of 
both clergy and people the very name of ‘ Protestant ’ is cast off,” 
and the remark is just. The name is, of course, insufiicient, 
being purely negative; but it was used by most Anglican 
divines of the best times. But Mr. Slater is not justified in 
saying that “the prevalent doctrine in the English Church to- 
day is that Christianity is identical with Episcopalianism.” Even, 
an extremist would not commit himself to such a statement. 
When two things are identical, propositions may be converted 
Mr. Slater, in fact, attributes to the great majority of English 
Churchmen the two affirmations, “All Christians are Episco- 
palians” and “All Episcopalians are Christians.” It is a pity 
that a book which might be useful should be so marred. 

The Teaching of Christ. By the Right Rev. Bishop Moorhouse. 
(Macmillan.)—This volume exhibits throughout sober judgment 
expressed in clear terms. Nothing, to take one instance much 
discussed of late, could be better than what the Bishop has to 
say about the “ Limitations of our Lord’s Knowledge.” He puts 
the matter with admirable force when he says, firstly, “ that we 
cannot think at all but by means of limitation,” and, secondly, 
that to affirm that divine modes of thought belong to the humanity 
of Christ, is either to be guilty of a contradiction in terms or to 
fall unconsciously into a monophysite denial of our Lord’s true 
humanity.” We would call special attention to that section of 
the book which deals with “Christ and his Surroundings,” these 
“Surroundings” being described under three headings,—“ The 
Land,” “The Kingdom,” and “The Unseen World.” In a very 
brief compass, Bishop Moorhouse gives us much admirable 
teaching. 

Modest Little Sara. By Alan St. Aubyn. (Chatto and Windus.) 
—This is a tale of love-making within academical precincts. 
Affairs are entangled by the not uncommon complication of a 
heartless young fellow whose extravagancies have to be paid for 
by the sufferings of a mother and sister; and who entangles him- 
self with a worthless woman. The tale is well written, and the 
heroine is not the only person in it who interests.——From the 
same publishers we have also Taken From the Enemy. By Henry 
Newbolt.—This is a well-contrived and well-told story. The 
centre of interest is the exiled Napoleon I. An attempt is being 
made to deliver him from his island prison. The fortunes of the 
actors in this drama are described with much skill. A little love- 
story is worked up with the more important narrative, and the 
combination makes a decidedly interesting book. 


Property: its Origin and Development. By Charles Letourneau. 
(Walter Scott.)—A treatise on property naturally follows on M. 
Letourneau’s “Evolution of Marriage and of the Family; ” in- 
deed, some of the same ground has to be traversed again. That 
the author should have been able to review the notions of the 
rights of property held by all races, in some four hundred pages, 
argues much condensation. As we might have expected, we hear 
more about the development of property as shown to-day by 
native races than the history of European developments. That 
the status of the property of our earliest ancestors is explained to 
us by the usage of contemporary savage races, is a fairly good 
assumption, as we see many grades of development and excellently 
managed communities. In this case, “early ” should have been 
inserted before “‘ development” in the title. Some peoples 
stumbled almost on customs that, calmly reviewed to-day, seem 
admirably suited to their wants. But the socialism of the Arab 





or the Redskin or the Fuegian, places the idler on the same level 
with the worker. Wherever the State has interfered, as it did in 
Greece, the system becomes a farce. Primogeniture the author 
attacks, yet he is guardedly silent and short about remedies, and 
speaks but casually about any hope for the future. 

Dante Map. By Mary Hensman. (D. Nutt.)—“ Ihave marked 
on this map,” writes Miss Hensman, “those places only which 
(1) are named in the poet’s writings, or (2) which are supposed to 
have been visited by him in his exile.” Two illustrative indices 
are given, one of places in Italy, the other of all other places men- 
tioned in the work. The work is a labour of love which all who 
share in that love will appreciate. 

New Epirions.—Cougal: a Poem. By Sir Samuel Ferguson. 
Second edition. (G. Bell and Sons.)——Aristotle on the Constitu- 
tion of Athens. Translated by E. Poste, M.A. Second edition. 
(Macmillan.)——Philotheus and Eugenia. By Mr. Serjeant Bellasis. 
Second edition. (St. Anselm’s Society.) ——Devotional Services for 
Public Worship. Prepared by the Rev. John Hunter. Fifth edition. 
(James MacLehose and Sons.)——No Compromise. By Helen F. 
Hetherington and the Rev. Darwin Burton. New and cheaper 
edition. (Griffith, Farran, and Co.).——A Covenant with the Dead. 
By Clara Lemore. New and cheaper edition. (Same publishers.) 
—tThe Golden Hope. By W. Clark Russell. New edition. (Same 
publishers.) —— Walks in the Ardennes. Edited by Percy Lindley. 
New edition. (30 Fleet Street.) 

Booxs Recetvep.—Cottage Gardening. Vol. I. 
Robinson. (Cassell and Co.)——Barry Lyndon. By W. M. 
Thackeray. (Walter Scott.)——Present-Day Tracts. Vol. II. 
(Religious Tract Society.)——Royal Blue-book, 1893. (Kelly and 
Co.) A Modern Romance. By Laurence Bliss. (Methuen.)—— 
The Life and Adventures of Christopher Columbus. By Alex. Innes, 
M.A. (D. Bryce and Son.) A Guide to Electoral Changes since 
1886. (E. Stanford.) Academy Sketches, 1893. (W. H. Allen.) 
——Academy Notes, 1893. (Chatto and Windus.)——The New 
Gallery, 1893. (Same publishers.) Royal Academy Pictures. 
8 parts. (Cassell and Co.) Pictures of 1893. (Pall Mall Gazette 
Office.) National Gallery Pictures. (Same publisher.)}——Royal 
Academy and New Gallery Pictures. (Black and White Office.)\—— 
Pictures and Sculpture from the Royal Academy and New Gallery. 
(Graphic Office.) 
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DALTON, M.A.—An ELECTION will be made on JUNE 24, 1893, to FIVE 
SCHOLARSHIPS—two of £45, two of £25, one «f £20, Candi ates must be 
between 12 and 15 years of age. Examination in London, School fees (board 
and tuition), £543 per annum.—For particulars and copies of 1892 papers (price 
6d.), apply Rev. Head-Master, Felsted, Essex. 


EXLEY, KENT.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Mr. 
PHILIP HALOOMBE, M.A., King’s College, Cambridge (late Scholar of 
Winchester), prepares BOYS from 8 to 14 for Scholarships and Entrance 
Examinations at the Public Schools. School accommodation unusually good ; 
healthy situation; 13 miles from London, 


LENALMOND. — ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.— 

Five Scholarships, varying in value from £60 to £30, will be offered in 

July. Candidates can, by arrangement, be examined elsewhere than at the 
School.—For particulars, apply to Rev. the WARDEN. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, PIXHOLME, 
en aoe BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in 
Honours), assisted by a University Graduate and other Teachers, PREPARES 
BOYS for the ENTRANCE and SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS of the 
Public Schools. Inclusive terms, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age, 
ference permitted to the Rev. E. Davenport, Wellington College, Berkshire. 


DUCATION.—Particulars as to the best University or 

Army Tutors, and Schools for Boys or Girls, at home or abroad, _— be 
obtained (free of charge) by sending a statement of requirements to R. J. 
BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand. 


ONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN, and 

ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL. A Scholarship, value £30, and Two Mackay 
Prizes, value £25 and £15, offered annually. ufferin Jubilee Scholarsbip, 
value £25, for four years, offered in September.—Apply to SECREPARY, 
30 Handel Street, Brunswick Square, W.C. 


DUCATIONAL HOME in connection with HIGH 

SCHOUL., - Superintendence of home studies, outdoor games ; dry, healthy 
neighbourhood. Reference to Head-Mistress and parents of pupils.—Apply, 
Miss KE. M. SLAUGHTER, Bridge House, Sutton, Surrey. 


O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 
terms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &c.—Address, Mr. @. B. 
STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Piace, Strand, W.C. 


LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL— 
Unrivalled Sea-Frontage and Open Surroundings, Eight lawn-tennis conrts ; 
large swimming-bath ; new Lounge Hall; 250 rooms.—TARIFF of MANAGER, 
























































INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 
é' All Watches and Olocks of E. DENT and 00.’S Manufac- 


ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on appli- 
TRADE-MARK. 


cation to 
DENT and 


ISS WOODMAN, 13 SOMERSET STREET, PORT- 
MAN SQUARE, assisted by Graduate, carries on her PREPARATORY 
WORK for the Public Schools en the old lines of Discipline, Teaching, and Social 
Exclusiveness, Outdoor Sports being added. 





Quarterly, 6d 


THE HERETIC—JUNE, 1893— 
contains a comparative 


ENGLISH, ITALIAN, and SPANISH VOCABULARY. 





E. Co., 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 





CHARLTON TUCKER, Leamington. 
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| teehee COLLEGE. 
Head-Master : 
Rev. D. EDWARDES, M.A., Jesus College, Cambridge. 


Chaplain : 
Rev. C. CHAMBERS, B.A., Keble College, Oxford. 
Seventeen Resident Masters. 

Denstone College is a Church of England Public School for 300 boys. Situa- 
tion most healthy, on a hill on the borders of Derbyshire and Staffordshire 
within easy reach of Manchester, Birmingham, Derby or Crewe. Furnish 
with all modern appliances with a view to efficiency, health, and comfort, The 
Modern Side prepares Boys for business and special examinations; on the Clas- 
sical Side there are Exhibitions to the Universities. 

Terms, 34 guineas a year; Head-Master’s House, 48 guineas. 

Boys can be kept during the holidays at a charge of £la week. One of the 
Clerical Masters resides in the College during vacations. 

For Pro: and Views of the College, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, or to 
the SECRETARY, Denstone College, Uttoxeter. 


N OXFORD GRADUATE (New Ooll. Honour Mods. 

and Lit. Hum.), who is shortly about to take Orders, requires TUTOR- 

SHIP during the Long Vacation.—Apply, ‘‘A. B.,” Hendry’s Likenay, Grove 
Road, Eastbourne. 


T, EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near OXFORD. — Public 
School, founded 1863, to provide Education for Gentlemen’s Sons in pre- 
paration for Universities, Army, &., on detinite Church Principles. Fees, £66 
r annum (sons of clergymen £60). Day boarders, thirty guineas. Six Entrance 
olarships from £50 to £20 on July 18th.—Rev. T, F. HOBSON, M.A., Warden, 


ORKSHIRE COLLEGE HALL of RESIDENCE 
(Limited), LYDDON HALL, LEEDS, under the direction of Mr. C. M. 
GILLESPIE, M.A., has been established as a Hall of Residence for Students of 
the —— College, Fee, £20 per term. Prospectus from the SECRETARY 
of the lege. 


LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON, DEVON.—SIX 
(or more) SCHOLARSHIPS (under 15) will be awarded, after Examina- 
tion > held JULY 20th.—Particulars may be obtained from the HEAD- 

















EAMINGTON COLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rev. R. 
ARNOLD EDGELL, M.A.—Preparation for the Universities, Professions, 

and Services. Scholarships, in value from £20 to , be competed for in 
July. Fees moderate.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 
TION, JULY 18th and 19th —- of July 6th and 7th, as previously 
announced):—One of £87, One of £56, Four or Five of £50, Five or Six of £30 per 
annum, One at least will be reserved to candidates for the Army Class. Council 
Nominations of £15 per annum will be awarded to boys who do well, but fail to 
obtain scholarships.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER or Secretary. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, JULY 26th. At least Twelve will be offered, £55-£10, 
—Apply, Rev. T. FIELD, Head-Master. 


UBLIC SCHOOL MIDDLE-CLASS EDUCATION. 
NONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 


Rev. R. ALLIOTT, M.A., Head-Master. 
Bett4e COLLEGE KENT. 


(The ROYAL NAVAL SOHOOL. Incorporated 1840.) 
Heap-Master—Rev. R. PEROIVAL BROWN, M.A. 


¥IRST-GRADE PUBLIO SOHOOL for Sons of Naval Officers and others. 
Fees, 50 to 70 guineas. Preparation for Universities, Services, Professions, &c. 
pa Olasses for NAVAL OADETSHIPS. House system; boys 9 to14 in Junior 

















PBUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FONDS... os ose = ove 216,000,000. 











1,008 COUNTY COUNCIL. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION BOARD 
(The Committee appointed by the London County Council under the Technical 
Instruction Act, 1889). 





APPOINTMENT of EDUCATIONAL ADVISER and 
SECRETARY to the BOARD. 


The Technical Education Board Lp wey to appoint an Educational Adviser 
and Secretary, who will be the chief officer of the lo 

The duties of the office will include,—the advising of the Board upon all 
matters pertaining to its work under the Technical Instruction Acts; the pro- 
motion under the Board's direction of the better co-ordination of the various 
educational agencies already in cperation, and theorganisation of such additional 
provision for technical and secondary education in London (so far as is within 
the scope of the Board) as may be decided upon. The i ction of educational 
institutions and, possibly, the delivery of lectures, especially in connection with 
educational method and organisation, may also be required. 

A first-rate experience in the direction and organisation of educational work 
in science, art, or technology, is absolutely indispensable. 

The salary attached to the office will be at the rate of £800 per annum, and 
the holder of it will be required to give his whole time to his duties, and will 
not be allowed to take iy private business or to hold any other age position, 
It is contemplated that the office will be a permanent one, tenable during the 
poo of the Technical Education Board; but in view of the terms of the 

1 Taxation (Customs and Excise) Act, 1890, and of the tenure of office of the 
Board, any appointment made will necessarily terminate on March 3lst, 
and would thereafter be renewable annually at the pleasure of the Board, No 
superannuation or pension attaches to the office. 

Applications for the appointment must be on forms to be obtained by sending 
a stamped addressed foolscap envelope to the Clerk of the London County 
Council, Spring Gardens, 8.W. They must be sent in time to be received here 
not later than 10 o’clock on Monday, June 19th, 1893. The Board does not bind 
itself to make any appointment. Personal canvassing will be held to disqualify 
any candidate. H. DE LA HOOKE, Clerk to the Council. 

pring Gardens, May 3lst, 1893, 


”  ioeieaialileg HOSPITAL, LINCOLN. 


HEAD-MISTRESS wanted for a Girls’ School to be opened at Lincoln at 
Michaelmas next. Fixed yearly stipend, £100. Capitation, to be fixed by the 
Governors, not less than £2 for first 50, and not less than £1 for second 50, and 
not less than 10s. above 100; and not more than £4 for eachgirl. Residence. 
Accommodation for 270 pupils. 

Applications, stating age and qualifications, with copies of testimonials, to be 
sent not later than June 20th, to JNO. G. WILLIAMS, 

Clerk to the Governors, 

May 24th, 1893. 


14 Silver Street, Lincoln. 
HE WORCESTER ROYAL FREE 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
(MODERN and CLASSICAL). 

First Appointment of HEAD-MASTER under new scheme under the Endowed 
Schools Acts, and who must be a Graduate in some University in the Queen’s 
Dominions. 

Stipend, £150, with a Capitation Fee graduated according to number of boys. 

No residence. 

Duties to commence after Summer Vacation. 

Copies of scheme may be obtained from Messrs. Deighton and Co., Booksellers, 
High Street, Worcester, price 6d. each; and for further particulars, apply to Mr. 
T. G. HYDE, 19 Foregate Street, Worcester, Clerk to the Governors, to whom 
applications, accompanied by not more than four testimonials, should be for- 
warded on or before June 24th next, 

















ORTSMOUTH GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


The HEAD-MASTERSHIP of } is School is now VACANT, and the Governors 
invite applications from candidates ‘or the post. 

The Head-Master must be a member of the Church of England, but not neces- 
sarily in Holy Orders ; a Graduate of some University within the British Empire ; 
and not over the age of thirty-five. 

His fixed stipend is £60 per annum ; £40 per annum are given in lieuof a house; 
and he receives a Capitation Fee of £2 per annum on all boys in the-School. 

The average number of boys attending the School for the past three years 
has been 340. 

Applications and testi ials must be sent to the Chairman of the Governors, 
The Vicarage, Portsmouth, on or before Saturday, June 17th, 1893, from whom 
any further particulars may be obtained. 














UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH BENGER’S FOOD SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 


‘ WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
arg 4 on application to DUNVILLE and 00., 

imited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—WEAary oF 
Lire.—Derangement of the liver is one of 
the most efficient causes of dangerous diseases and 
the most prolific of those om a | forebodings 
which are worse than death itself. few doses of 
these noted Pills act magically in dispelling low 
spirits and repelling the covert attacks made on the 
nerves by excessive heat, impure atmospheres, over- 
indulgence, or exhausting excitement. The most 
shattered constitution may derive benefit from Hollo- 
way’s Pills, which will regulate disordered action, 
brace the nerves, increase the energy of the intellec- 
‘tnal faculties, and revive the = memory. By 
attentively studying the instructions for taking these 
Pills, and obediently putting them in practice, the 
most despondent will soon feel confident of a perfect 
recovery. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Including postage toany Yearly. Half- Quar- 
part of the United yearly. terly. 
Kingdom ... . « &£1 86...0143..072 

Including postage to any 
of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, 

France, Germany, India, 


Qhina, &C... ee ave 1106..0153..078 


FOR INFANTS, 
CHILDREN, & INVALIDS. 


“ Retained when all other Foods are rejected.” 
—London Medical Record, 


GOLD MEDAL, 
INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION, 
Tins, 1s, 6d., 2s. 6d., 5s., and 10s, of all Chemists, &c. 





USE 
, & V's 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O (A. 


Sir C. A. Cameron, M.D., says:—‘I have never 
tasted Cocoa that I like so well.’’ 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 





GOLD MEDAL. PARIS, 1878. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





OuvrsipE Pac, TweLve Guineas. 
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ComPaNIEs, 

Outside Page: #21414 0 
Inside Page .......00++ acuneeene aan eae 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad columa 
(half-width), 5s.; and ls. per line for every additional 
line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
14s. per inch. 

Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 

13s. per inch. 


Displayed Advertisements a ccording to space. 
Terms: net. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, 
and Communications upon matters of business, 
should not be addressed to the Epitor, but 
to the PusuisHer, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the 
BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, & SPANISH BOOKS. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Books at the houses of 
Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS per annum, 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per annum. 
N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, and thus 
lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the Leading Books of Past Seasons are on Sale, Second-hand, at Greatly 
Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST-FREE. 


MUDIE’'S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
10 to 12 BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
Is in daily communication with this Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 241 BROMPTON 
ROAD, S.W.; and 48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. E.C. 


ASSISTANCE WANTED. 





The under-mentioned Cases, for which it has not been found 
possible to raise the necessary help from other sources, are 
RECOMMENDED by the CHARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY. Contributions towards their assistance will be 
gladly received by C. 8S. Loch, Secretary, 15 Buckingham 
Street, Adelphi, W.C.:— 


17,206.—£3 5s, is needed to make up the income of an old couple to 10s. a week 
for six months, The man has an allowance of 7s. a week from the Engineers’ 
Society and the clergy are giving 6d. a week. 


17,218.—£2 12s, required to make an allowance to an old servant aged 73. She 
continued work until 12 months ago, and for 20 years helped to support two 
older sisters. Former employers and friends contribute 5s. 2d. a week towards 
the allowance, 


16,864.—An East End Committee ask for the sum of £6 4s. 11d. to provide a 
temporary allowance of 33. 6d. a week to a very deserving widow, disabled by 
chronic rheumatism, until her son now sixteen years of age, and apprenticed to 
a shopfitter, is able to maintain her. The boy’s wages will rise rapidly, and the 
prospect before him is good. 


13,230,—Wanted £5 4s. to continue an allowance of 9s. a week to an old water- 
man and his wife (age 84 ard 81). The old man receives £2 per annum from 
the Watermen’s Society, of which he has been many years amember. The 
balance of the pension is contributed by the clergy and the pensioners’ children. 


17,249.—A Northern Committee ask for £3 2s. 6d., spent in helping a respectable 
girl of 22, who applied for a letter for Ventnor Consumption Hospital, but was 
too ill to go when her turn came for admission, and died in ‘* Friedenheim,” 
where she was sent through the kindness of a hospital doctor. Before her 
illness she had been a fancy paper worker, and had mainly supported her 
widowed mother. The allowance given by the Committee was supplemented by 
relatives and clergy. 


17,264.—A Northern Committee ask for £5 4s.,as pension for an old school- 
mistress, originally ruined by Board schools. She is now 67, and crippled by 
rheumatism. Her sister and other friends are assisting. 


15,036.—Require £3 18s. as half-payment for six months for a former domestic 
servant in a Home for Incurables, She bas no relatives who can help, She 
is hopelessly crippled by rheumatism, and gets gradually worse. A lady 
_——— pays half the cost of the home. The Islington Committee have helped 
since ° 


14,318.—£7 16s. wanted to complete a weekly pension of 6s. 6d. for six months 
to a single woman of 67, who has lost one eye and is losing the sight of the other. 
she has delicate health, and is quite unable to work through her want of sight ; 
and yet, not being totally blind, she is ineligible for a blind pension. The Com- 
mittee have known and helped her since 1885. 


17,115,—An Eastern Committee ask for £5 17s., towards a proposed allowance 
of 7s. a week for six months to a respectable widow of 69, who has hitherto 
supported herself without assistance from charity or from the Poor-Law. She 
has no children, and is now past work. Her husband died of cancer five and a 
half years ago, and she nursed him at home until his death. He was a life- 
member of the Foresters’ Club. 





H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTITU. 
TIONS in AMERICA, INDIA, the COLONIES, and FOREIGN PARTS. 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works, 

Monthly Oatalogne of Second-Hand Books: Specimen No, post-free, 
LIBRARIES PUROHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C,, desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS,— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 








WARD & DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS, 


OUR VIANDS: Whence They Come and How They are 
Cooked. By A. W. BuckianD, Author of “ Anthropological Studies,” 6s 
“*She has succeeded in giving us a very interesting history of our own ordinary 
—_— “oi of the most curious and characteristic dishes of other countri: 
ypectator, 


ENLARGED, REVISED, and CHEAPER EDITION, NOW READY. 
ANGELICA KAUFFMANN: a Biography. With a List of 


al ee agp and Drawings, and Two Portraits. By Frances A, GERARD, 
vol., 6s. 

‘It is written with kindliness, knowledge, and good taste, and if it contributes 
little to our knowledge of Angelica Kauffmann as an artist, it helps us materially 
to understand her versatile charms as woman,’’—Standard. 

* Miss Gerard has studied her materials, which are scanty in English but 

p in other languages, with great industry, and in particular, has recovered 
many letters written by Angelica Kauffmann, which lend an intrinsic and excep- 
tional interest to her volume,.”’—Times. 


THIRD EDITION. 
The INSANITY of GENIUS and the General Inequality 


of Human Fuculty Physiologically Oonsidered. By J. F. Nispet, Author of 
“Marriage and Heredity.” Third Edition. 6s. 


POEMS CHIEFLY AGAINST PESSIMISM. By J. 8. 
FLETCHER, Author of “ When Charles the First was King.” 3s, 6d. 
NEW NOVEL by FLORENCE WARDEN, 
A PASSAGE THROUGH BOHEMIA. By Florence 


Warpen, Author of ** The House on the Marsh,” 


”» 
a 





NEW NOVELS AT THREE-AND-SIXPENCE EACH. 
By CHARLES H. BROOKFIELD. 
The TWILIGHT of LOVE. Being Four Studies of the 


Artistic Temperament. By CHARLES H. BROOKFIELD. 33s. 6d. 
“One is charmed throughout with the profound knowledge of human nature, 
the keenly humorous, even where scornful, appreciation of character, and the 
terse, bright style of the author.”—Saturday Review, 


By “‘AN IDLE EXILE.” 
BY a HIMALAYAN LAKE. By “ An Idle Exile,” Author 


of ‘In Tent and Bungalow.” 3s. 6d. 
It is wise, piquant, and thoroughly interesting.”— Liverpool Mercury. 
By JOHN BRIDGES, 


POETS ALL. By John Bridges, Author of “A Brum- 
magem Baron.” 3s, 6d. 


“*One is ever grateful for a little amusement, and it must be admitted that 
* Poets All’ is sufficiently amusing.”’—National Observer. 


NOW READY. 
The HEART of TIPPERARY. By W. P. Ryan, with 


Introduction by Witt1am O’Brien, M.P, 3s, 6d. 


Ld 


WARD and DOWNEY, York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 





NOW READY, AT ALL THE LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’, 


EXPERIENCES OF A PRUSSIAN OFFICER 
IN THE RUSSIAN SERVICE 
DURING THE TURKISH WAR OF 1877-78. 


By RICHARD GRAF VON PFEIL, 


Major and Battalion Commander in the Grenadier Regiment 
Crown Prince Frederick William (2nd Silesian), No. 11. 


Translated from the German (Fourth Edition) by Colonel C. W. BOWDLER,. 
With a Map, large post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


LIST OF CONTENTS. 
CHAP. 
1, From Silesia to St. Petersburg. 
2. From Moscow to Bucharest, 
3. From Bucharest to Gorni-Studen, 
4. At the Tsar’s Headquarters. 
5. From Gorni-Studen to the Bal- 


CHAP, 
9. Battle of Shipka. 
10. Second Day of the Battle, 
11, Kazanlik, 
12, From Kazanlik to Adrianople. 
13. Adrianople, 
14, From Adrianople to San Stefano. 
15. Under the Grand-Duke Nicholas 
at San Stefano, 
16, Under the Command of General 
von Totleben. 


kans, 
6. Sojourn in the Hainkidi Valley. 
7. From Hainkiéi to Headquarters. 
8. The Passage of the Balkans, Jan- 
tary, 1878, 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 & 27 Cockspur Street, S.W. 





OXFORDSHIRE, on the borders of BERKS (36 miles from London). 


HE AMERSHAM HALL ESTATE, of 20 acres, 
CAVERSHAM-ON-THAMES, near READING, comprising :—A remark. 
ably well-built, conveniently-arranged, and commodious Modern Mansion of 
very pleasing appearance, containing : 4 handsome reception-rooms, 5 large and 
lofty class-rooms, noble dining-hall, 32 well-proportioned bedrooms, kitchens, 
ample and very complete offices, stabling (4 loose boxes), carriage-house, farm- 
buildings, large swimming-bath, capital cottages, higbly-productive gardens, 
charming grounds, ornamentally timbered park-lands, tennis-lawns, cricket and 
football grounds, pine plantation, and a picturesque lodge, with a total area of 
20 acres, occupying:a magnificent position on the high ground above the Village 
of Caversham and the Kiver Thames, with a southern aspect, a remarkably 
healthy soil and subsoil; one mile and a half from the prosperous town of 
ding and the Great Western, South-Western, and South-Eastern Railway 
stations, less than one hour’s ride from Paddington. 

This unique and valuable property has for many years been most successfully 
occupied as a High-Class Boys’ School, for which purpose it is admirably adapted ; 
or it is suitable for a Ladies’ College, a Convalescent Home, a Hospital, or other 
institution; or the removal of the school premises would leave a commodious 
and choice Gentleman’s Residence of very pleasing appearance, with charming 
surroundings, and 13 acres of well-timbered park and plantation. Land avail- 
able for the erection of nine picturesque residences. 

It will (unless previously sold privately) be SOLD by AUCTION by Messrs, 
HASLAM and SON, at the QUEEN’S HOTEL, READING, on TUESDAY, 
June 13th, at 3 o’clock, as a whole or in lots. 

Particulars, Plans, Views, and Conditions of Sale may be obtained at the 
Queen’s Hotel, Reading; of Messrs, WATERHOUSE and CO.,, Solicitors, 1 New 
Court, Lincoln’s Inn, London; or of Messrs. HASLAM and SON, Auctioneers 
and Surveyors, Friar Street Chambers, Reading. = 
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Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
TH 


BE 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


ConTENTS FoR JUNE. 
7ER: FACTS AND Fiaures. By J. G. Colclough. 
fous Eton TRANSLATIONS. By . Gladstone 
etat, 18). 
a. ves Hours Day AND THE UNEMPLOYED. By 
John Rae, 
Tur CHURCH IN WALES :— : 
1. AN AureN CuuRcH. By Thomas Dating. 
2, A. TASMANIAN PRECEDENT. By the Right 
Rev. Bishop Bromby. _ 
In THE Ports’ GaRDEN. By Phil Robinson. 
Kine JoHN AND THE Appot OF Bury. By Thomas 
Arnold. 
Tue PRIMITIVE GosPEL. By Dr. E. J. Dillon. 
A Conscript’s VIEW OF THE FRENCH ARMY. By 
Hilaire Belloc. 
Tue PROSPECTS OF THE CIVILISED WorLD, By the 
Rev. J. Llewellyn Davies. 
Tue Pope AND FaTHER BRANDI: A REPLY. By the 
Author of “ The Policy of the Pope.” 
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CLARK RUSSELL’S NEW NOVEL. 
READY JUNE 15th. 


In THREE VOLUMES, price 31s. 6d. 


LIST, YE LANDSMEN! 


A Romance of Incident. 
BY 


W. CLARK RUSSELL, 


Author of 
“The WRECK of the ‘GROSVENOR,’” 
&e., &e., &e. 


ROYAL ACADEMY PIC- 


TURES, 1893. Handsomely bound in cloth, 
7s. 6d. [ Ready shortly. 


POPULAR EDITIONS OF 
RECENT NOVELS. 
The MEDICINE LADY. By 


L.T. Meape. Popular Edition. In 1 vol., 6s. 
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UNIFORM with the ABOVE. 
OUT of the JAWS of DEATH. By 


Frank BaRRETT. 6s. 


The SNARE of the FOWLER. By 


Mrs, ALEXANDER, 6s. 


A MODERN DICK WHITTINGTON. 


By JamEs Parn. 65. 


The SQUIRE. By Mrs. Parr. 6s. 
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ISLAND NIGHTS’ ENTER- 


TAINMENTS. By R. L. Srevenson. 
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Bottle Imp,”’ and ‘ The Isle of Voices.” Illus- 
trated by Gordon Browne and W. Hatherell. 





A NOVEL of AUSTRALIAN LIFE. 
Now ready at all Libraries. In 2 vols., 2ls. 


TINY LUTTRELL. By E. 


W. HornunG, Author of “A Bride from the 
Bush.” 


Now ready, price 10s, 6d. 


The HIGHWAY of LETTERS 


and its ECHOES of PAMOUS FOOT- 
STEPS. By Tuomas ARcHER. [ilustrated, 
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Now ready, price 53. 


The SHADOW of a SONG: a 


Novel. By Cecit Harter. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 
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DULCE DOMUM. Rhymes 
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W. H. ALLEN AND CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Demy 8vo, with Map, 12s. 6d. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF CHINA. 


Being an Account for the General Reader of an Ancient Empire and People. 

By DEMETRIUS CHARLES BoutceER, Author of ‘‘ England and Russia in Cen- 

tral Asia,’’ &. This day. 
Crown 8vo, with 2 Portraits, 7s, 6d. 


THE LIFE AND ENTERPRISES OF FER- 


DINAND DE LESSEPS. : . F 
By G. BARNET? Situ, Author of “ The History of the English Parliament,” 
&e, [This day. 

Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 6s. 


LEAVES FROM A SPORTSMAN’S DIARY. 
By ParKER GILMoRE (“‘ Ubique”’). [This day. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 
THIRTEENTH YEAR, REVISED and ENLARGED. 


LONDON IN 1893. Illustrated by Twenty 


Bird’s-eye Views of the Principal Streets, also by a large General Map of 
London. Originally Compiled by Hersert Fry, Editor of the ‘* Royal 
Guide to the London Charities,” ‘‘ Handbook to Normandy,” ‘‘ The Road to 
Paris,” [Ready neat week, 


ELEVENTH YEAR, 1893. Price 2s., 300 Illustrations. 


ACADEMY SKETCHES: a Volume of 


Sketches of Paintings, Water-Colours, &., in the Royal Academy, the New 
Gallery, the Water-Colour Societies, and other Exhibitions, Edited by 
HENRY BLACKBURN, 
** Will be welcomed by all who want a compact, handy guide to the best pic- 
tures of the year.” 


TWO NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
WHAT AILS THE HOUSE. 


By A. L. HADDON. 3 vols. 


‘‘ Mr. Haddon has constructed his story on remarkable lines, he has a secret 
worth the keeping and that he keeps securely locked till almost the very close of 
a delightful nove!, which will be read with pleasure,”—Scotsman, 


CAPTAIN ENDERIS, 
FIRST WEST AFRICAN REGIMENT. 
By ARCHER P. CROUCH. 


“ An interesting story, full of incident, and told with much vigour and fresh- 
ness.’ —Manchester E iner. 


London: W. H. ALLEN and CO., Limited, 13 Waterloo Place. 








BLACKIE & SON’S NEW BOOKS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 


INTRODUCTION to SHAKESPEARE. By 


Professor Epwarp DowprEn. Reprinted from the ‘‘ Henry Irving Shakes 
peare.” Revised and Extended by the Author. 


“The most trustworthy and acceptable book of the kind that is before the 
public.”’—Globe, 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, ls, 6d, 


CHEMISTRY FOR ALL: in Accordance 


with the Syllabus of the Department of Science and Art. By W. J. Har- 
R1sON, F.G.S., and R. J. BArLEy, 


**An admirable little primer, which deals in a clear and practical way with 
the elements of one of the most attractive branches of science.”—Speaker. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, Limited, Old Bailey. 





NOW READY. 
Price ONE SHILLING. JUNE, 133. 


THE NEW REVIEW. 


Edited by ARCHIBALD GROVE. 
No. 49. 


Stupy 1n CHaracter: H.R.H. THE DUKE oF York, K.G, 
CRIME AND PUNISHMENT— 
1, By the Right Hon. Sir Henry Hawkins. 
2. By C. H. Hopwood, Q.C, 
3. By H. B. Poland, Q.v. 
Pusiic SLAUGHTER-HOUSES: A SUGGESTION FOR Farmers. By B. W. Richard- 
son, M.D. 
MIDDLEMEN aND Parasites. By Henry Arthur Jones. 
THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE NEWSPAPER IN THE UNITED STATES, 
Morton Fullerton. 
Our ACADEMICIANS AND THEIR AssocraTES. By George Moore, 
Free EpvucaTion 1n Paris. By Mademviselle Claire de Pra:z. 
‘(He Comeépig-Frawcalse OF To-Day. II. By Albert D. Vandam. 
University Teacuine, Kast anD WEST. By the Kev. 8. A. Barnett, 
et By Andrew Lang. 


By L. F. Austin. 


By W. 
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Tur: DrRaMa 


LONGMANS, GREEN, 
LONDON and NEW YORK. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 


NEW NOVEL BY A. CONAN DOYLE. 


THE REFUGEES: 
A Tale of Two Continents, 


By A. CONAN DOYLE, Author of “Micah Clark,” &e. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, price 25s. 6d. 

ATHENZUM.—" Outside the pages of ‘Monte Cristo’ there were never such 
hair’s-breadth escapes or such marvellous coincidences.’’ 

SPEAKER.—“‘In ‘The Refugees’ Mr. Doyle has added another triumph to: 
those already secured by his pen, and has given us an historical novel of sur. 
prising brilliancy and interest,” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—*" The reader will here find abundant store of ex- 
citing adventures, told with a graphic and descriptive skill which will add to the 
author’s already considerable reputation.” 

SCOTSMAN.—“ Mr. Conan —. has fairly surpassed himself in his new story, 
‘The Refugees.” The whole book is conceived in a tine spirit of romance.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ The book is alive with rapid action, and abounds 
with dramatic incident. The hero and his friend from America, Amos Green, 
meet with adventures well-nigh as many and as terrific as do the three musketeers 
in Dumas’ immo story.” 


LIFE and LETTERS of the RIGHT HON. 


ROBERT LOWE, Vis-ount SHERBROOKE. With a Memoir of Sir John 
Coape Sherbrooke, G.C.B., sometime Governor-General of Canada. By A. 
PaTtcHETT Martin. With 5 Portraits, 2 vols, 8vo, 363. 


**Much new material is here furnished towards a complete political history of 
the eventful quarter of a century from 1850 to 1875. Scarcely a prominent 
politician of this period is left out of the picture. Mr. Goschen has contributed 
some specially interesting anecdotes.” —Birmingham Daily Post. 


The THEORY and PRACTICE of BANKING. 


By H. Dunnrna Macteop, M.A. of Trinity College, Cambridge, and the 
Inner Temple, Barvister-at-Law. Selected by the Royal Commissioners 
for the Digest of the Law to prepare the Digest of the Law of Bills of 
Exchange, Bank Notes, &c. Fifth Edition, 2 vols, Vol. I., crown 890, 12s, 
Vol. II., with an Index, crown 8vo, 14s, 


An INTRODUCTION to ENGLISH ECO- 


NOMIC HISTORY and THEORY. By W. J. Asutey, M.A,, 
Professor of Political Kconomy in Harvard University, sometime Fellow of 
Lincoln College, Oxford. Part II. The END of the MIDDLE AGES. Crown 


8vo, 10s, 6d. 


“ A very solid, erudite, and instructive contribution to the study of the social 
and economical condition of England at the end of the Middle Ages...... Professor 
Ashley surveys a large field of inquiry, and gives the natural results of an 
immense amount of intelligent and independent study.”"—Times. 


TERESA, and Other Poems. By Jamzs 


RHOADES. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


DEEDS of MONTROSE: the Memoirs of 


James, Marquis of Montrose, 1639-1650. By the Rev. Grorce WisHaRT, 
D.D. (Bishop of Edinburgh, 1662-1671). Translated, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Appendices, and the original Latin (Part IL. now first =p 
by the Rev. ALEx D, Murpocg, F.S.A. Scot., Canon of St, Mary’s Cath . 
Edinburgh, Editor and Translator of the Grameid MS.; and H. F. Mornanp: 
Simpson, M.A. (Cantab.), F.S.A. Scot., Fettes College. Wich a Portrait from 
Gerard Honthorsts painting of the Marquis (1649), Plans of his Last Cam- 
paign, &c. 4to, 36s. net. 


The ANNUAL REGISTER: a Review of 


Public Events at Home and Abroad, for the Year 1892, 


*,* Volumes of the ANNUAL REGISTER for the Years 1863-1891 can still be 
had, price 183, each, 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—No. 128. 
JUNE, 1893. 8vo, price 6d. 
“T turn with delight to the amazing adventures of Gaston de Bonne, and kiss my. 
hand in gratitude to Stanley Weyman,”” 
—Mr, James Payn, in the Illustrated London News. 


A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE: BEING THE MEMOIRS OF GASTON DE Bonne, SIEUR 
DE Marsac. By Stanley J. Weyman Chaps. 16-18. 

How Orcuips CLimBep THE TREES, By James Rodway. 

A Free Parpon. By Mrs, A. W. Hunt. 

THE Lanp oF Lust DELIGHTS. By Duncan J. Robertson. 

Jung. By Freke Viggars. 

AT THE Music Hatt. By Dorothy Wallis. 

THe Maaic Mirror. By May Kendall. 

WITHIN SounD OF THE Saws. By Charles G. D. Roberts. 

AT THE Sian OF THE SHiP. By Andrew Lang. 







London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 








FOURTEENTH THOUSAND. 


“PERSONAL.” 


MARKED 


KatTHAaRINE GREEN, Author of “The Leavenworth Case,’ and ‘‘ Cynthia 
Wakeham’s Money.”’ Boards, 2s.; cloth, 23. 6d. 


NAPOLEON, Warrior and Ruler, and the 


By Anna 


Military Supremacy of Revolutionary France, By W.O’Connor Morris. 
With Numerous Illustrations. Fully Illustrated, large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
5s,; roxburgh, 6s, (Vol. VIII., “ Heroes of the Nations ’’ Series.) 


The LAW of PSYCHIC PHENOMENA. 


A Working Hypothesis for the Systematic Study of Hypnotism, Spiritism, 
Mental es &c, By THomson Jay Hupson. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
price 7s. 6d. 


The LIFE and WORKS of LOUIS AGASSIZ. 


By Cuartes F, Horper, Author of “* Life and Works of Charles Darwin,” 
Fally Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. 


HERMAN MELVILLE’S WORKS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each, 
III. MOBY DICK; or, the White Whale. 
IV. WHITE JACKET; or, the World on a Man-of-War. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
24 BEDFORD STREST, STRAND, LONDON; and NEW YORK. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 
Just out.—With Portraits and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF 
GEORGIANA, LADY DE ROS; 
With some Reminiscences of her Family and Friends, 
including the Duke of Wellington. 

By her Daughter, the Hon. Mrs. J. R. SWINTON. 

“Mrs. Swinton has performed her task with discrimination and taste, and the 


world will be grateful to her for these memorials of a woman so remarkable 
alike in character and associations.”"—Times. 








Next week.—Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


A LEAP IN THE DARE; 
Or, Our New Constitution. 
By Professor A. V. DICEY, 


Author of ‘‘England’s Case against Home-rule.” 


Just out.—Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


IRISH NATIONALISM; 
An Appeal to History. 
By the DUKE of ARGYLL, K.G. 


“The earnest Gladstonian who may be tempted to surrender himself to the 

leasant pages of the Duke of Argyll’s new book will justly complain, when he 
os finished it, that he has been robbed of one of his most cherished prejudices, 
but be will—if he be a man of any literary discernment—allow that io ie had 
ample compensation for his loss.’ — Standard. 


With D‘agrams, crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. 


LOGIC, INDUCTIVE and DEDUCTIVE. 


By W1111aAmM M1nT0, late Professor of Logic and Literature, University of 
berdeen, 
With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 43, 6d. 


The PHYSIOLOGY of the SENSES. By 


Joun McKenprick, Professor of Physiology in the University of Glasgow ; 
and Dr. Snop@rass, Physiological Laboratory, Glasgow. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST. 


Dedicated by Permission to Admiral H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, K.G. 

Tastefully printed in large 8vo size, and handsomely bound, price 21s. 50 copies 
have been printed on Large Paper, price £2 2:, net to Subscribers. A few copies 
bean > ee “ Cook’s Tree,” price £2 23. net; and Large-Paper copies, 
price . net. 


CAPTAIN COOK’S JOURNAL OF HIS 


FIRST VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD, in H.M. Bark 
‘ Endeavour, 1768-71, being a Reprint of the Original MSB., 
Edited with Notes and an Introduction, by Capt. WHARTON, R.N. 
Illustrated by Charts of the Track and Discoveries made. 
*,* Subscribers’ Names can still be received. Full Prospectas on application. 
Ready this day, in handsome fcap. 4to, appropriately bound in cloth, price 16s. 


THE SIEGE OF LONDONDERRY IN 


1689. Being a Verbatim Reprint of the ‘‘True Acconnt of the Siege of 
Derry.” By Colonel the Rev. Gzorce Warkrr, D.D. With Original Docn- 
ments, Historical References, and Eincidatory Notes concerning the Events 
of 1689. Illustrated by Fac-similes of Contemporary Portraits, Views, Scenes, 
Maps, &c. Edited by Rev. Puitip Dwrer, M.A, 

*," Detailed Prospectus on application. Subscribers’ names now being received. 

Now ready, in handsome demy 8vo, tastefully bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
Also 50 Large-Paper Copies, price 31s. 6d. 


THE LEGENDARY LORE OF THE 


HOLY WELLS OF ENGLAND, including Rivers, Lakes, Fountains, and 
Springs. Copiously I)lustrated by curious Original Woodcuts, By Roperr 
Cakes Hope, F.S.A., F.R.S.L. 

*,* Full Prospectus sent post-free, Subscribers’ Names still being received. 


In handsome crown 8vo, tastefully printed and appropriately bound in cloth, 
price 4s. 6d. 


THE COMEDY OF DANTE ALIG- 


HIERI. Rendered into English Prose. By Sir Epwakp Sutiivay, Bart. 
Part I. HELL, 


In tasteful crown 8vo, price 3s, 6d. 


THE ODES AND CARMEN SECU- 
LARE OF HORACE, Translated into English Verse. By T. A. WALKER, M.A, 
Tastefully printed and bound in parchment, price 2s. 6d, 


THE HOUSE OF OMRI. 


Part II. THE SONS OF AHAB. By Stanter WEAaLt. 
Also by the Same Author, uniform with the above, Part I. ELIJAH. 
“A poem of distinct dramatic merit. Did space permit it, we shoald have 
liked to have quoted from the fine ‘ Baal’ Chorus,’’—Whitehall Review, 


In tasteful crown 8vo, cloth, price 4s, 6d. 


A LOOK ROUND, and other Poems. 


By Joun Futrorp. 
“ Above the average ; the work of a refined, thoughtful mind.”—British Weekly. 
“A poet of considerable promise.”—Manchester Examiner. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London. 





THE TAVISTOCK LIBRARY. 


Under this Title it is our intention to issue a Series of Short 
Original Copyright Volumes, finely printed on antique laid 
paper, in a form convenient for the Pocket. In small feap., 
artistic stiff wrappers, uncut edges, 1s.; or cloth, 1s. 6d. 

The Series commences with : 


. The DOCTOR'S IDOL. By Christian Lys, 


Author of “Suspicion,” &c. 
To be followed by: 


MISS HONORIA. By Rev. F. Langbridge. 
A CONQUERED SELF. By S. Moore- 


Carew. 


The REFLECTIONS of a MARRIED 


MAN. By Rozsert Grant. 


— 


2, 


4. 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. large 8vo, handsome cloth, 21s. 


A LITERARY HISTORY OF 
EARLY CHRISTIANITY. 


Including the Fathers and the Chief Heretical Writers of the 
Ante-Nicene Period. 
FOR THE USE OF STUDENTS AND GENERAL READERS, 
BY 
CHARLES THOMAS CRUTTWELL, M.A., 


Rector of Kibworth, Leicester, and Rural Dean; formerly Fellow of Merton 
College, Oxford ; 


Author of ‘ A History of Roman Literature,”’ &c. 





“So far as Iam aware, there is no English work which exactly covers the 
same ground; and I hope that the present volume may be found to supply a real 
want, both for Students in Theology and for Ganeral Readers who desire to see 
for themselves what the first expovents of Uhristian doctrine, after the Apostles, 
believed and taught...... It is my belief that, both in the English Church and out- 
side it, there is a large and increasing number of earnest persons who fully 
recognise the connection between the writi: gs of the Fathers and their own 
religious position, but who desire to approach the study of them from a some- 
what less technical point of view than that usual in theological works. To such, 
whether professed students or not, I venture to submit this survey of early 
Christian literature as embodying a chapter second to none in the history of 
mun s spirit, and contributing results of undying value to the treasurc-ho use of 
man’s intelligence.”—Exztract from Author’s Preface, 


London: 
CHARLES GRIFFIN and CO., Ltd., Exeter Street, Strand. 





CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 
The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW.—JUNE. 


Tue Bank Panic 1s Austratia. By Sir Julius Vogel, K.C.M.G. 

Tue CURRENCY CRISIS IN THE UNITED States. By Moreton Frewen. 

THE Two Satons. By Mrs. Pennell, 

Drink AND Crime. By the Ven. Archdeacon Farrar. 

Arrican LeGenps. By H. M. Stanley. 

LE SEcRET DU PRECEPTEUR. By Ouida. 

Tue UNIFICATION OF THE City. By Charles Harrison (Vice-Chairman of the 
London Uounty Council), 

THE Poor CuHILDREN’s Hotrpay. By Lady Jeune, 

THE INTERSTELLAR ETHER. By Professor Oliver Lodge, F.R.S. 

THE Comépiz-FRANCAISE IN LONDON. By Ange Galdemar. 

In Memory OF JOHN ADDINGTON SymonDS. By A. R. Cluer. 

THe RoyaL AcapEemy. By D. 8. MacColl. 

Tue EMPIRE AND ITS InstTITUTE. By Sir G. Baden-Powell, Bart., K.C.M.G., M.P. 





PERCY FITZGERALD, M.A., F.S.A. 


HENRY IRVING: a Record of Twenty 


Years at the Lyceum. By Percy Fitz@rraxp, M.A., F.S.A. With Portrait, 
demy 8vo, 14s, [ Ready. 


ASHMORE RUSSAN and FREDERICK BOYLE. 


The ORCHID SEEKERS: a Story of 


Adventure in Borneo. By AsHMorE Russan and FRrepeRick Borie. Illus- 
trated by Alfred Hartley. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. [This day. 


NEW EDITION (8th thousand) in ONE VOLUME, 


An ENGLISHMAN in PARIS. Notes and 


Recollections during the Reign of Louis Philippe and the Empire. Demy 
8vo, 7s, 64. [Next week. 


CHARLES DIXON. 

The NESTS and EGGS of BRITISH BIRDS: 
When and Where to Find Them. Being a Handbook to the Oology of the 
British Islands. By Cuartes Dixoy, Author of “‘ The Migration of Birds,” 
&c. Crown 8vo, 6s. [ Ready. 





H. MARTYN KENNARD. 


PHILISTINES and ISRAELITES: a New 


Light on the World’s History. By H. Martyn Kesnarp. Demy 4to, 63. 


General DON BARTOLOME MITRE. 


The EMANCIPATION of SOUTH AMERICA. 


Reing a Condensed Translation, by WILLIAM PiL.tnG, of “The History of 
San Martin.” By General Don Bart Lome Mitre, First Constitutional 
President of the Argentine Republic. Demy vo, with Maps, 12s. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 


NOTICE.—The TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 
For JUNE, 1893, contains, among other articles of interest :— 
“ DIANA TEMPEST.’ Chaps. 17-19. — “LADY MARY 
WORTLEY MONTAGU.” —“The EYE of the BALTIC.” 
By AUGUSTA NASH. — “RENT DAY.” By RHODA 
BROUGHTON.—* HURST of HURSTCOTE.”—“ The PASS- 
OVER HAGADAH.” — “The GREATER GLORY.” Chaps. 
12-16., &c. 





New Novels at the Libraries, 





By the AUTHOR of * MRS. SEVERN.” 


MRS. ELPHINSTONE of DRUM. 


By Mrs. Stevenson, Author of “ Juliet,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


Now ready. 


DUAL LIVES. By J.C. Chillington. 


3 vols., crown 8vo. 


“One of the most original and powerful novels that have appeared in the 
course of the current spring.”’—Daily Telegraph. 





"A NEW EDITION NOW READY. 
THE SOUL OF LILITH. 


By MARIE CORELLI, 
Author of “‘ Ardath,” &e. 


Fifth Edition, in one vol., crown 8yo, 63. 











“ Mrs, Wood has certainly an art of novel-writing which no rival possesses in 
the same degree or kind. It is not, we fancy, a common experience for any one 
to leave one of these novels unfinished.” —Spectator, 


Between One and Two Million Copies of 


MRS. HENRY WOOD'S NOVELS 


have been sold since publication. 
A Sale excelled only, if excelled, by that of the 
Novels of Sir Walter Scott and Charles Dickens. 
‘Thirty-four Novels of this favourite Author can be had separately, 


well printed on good paper and neatly bound, price 3s. 6d. 
EAST LYNNE. (Two Hundred and Fiftieth Thousand.) 
The CHANNINGS. ANNE HEREFORD. 


MRS.  HALLIBURTON’S| DENE HOLLOW. 

he SHADOW of ASHLYD.| EDINA. 
= "| A LIFE’S SECRET. 
L 0. R D eno KBU RN’S| COURT NETHERLEIGH. 
VERNER’S PRIDE. LADY GRACE. 
ROLAND YORKE. BESSY RANE. 
JOHNNY LUDLOW. First) PARKWATER. 


Series. 


MILDRED ARKELL. 

ST. MARTIN'S EVE. 
TREVLYN HOLD. 

‘The RED COURT FARM. 
GEORGE CANTERBURY’S 


WILL. 
WITHIN the MAZE. 
ELSTER’S FOLLY. 
LADY ADELAIDE. 
OSWALD CRAY. 
JOHNNY LUDLOW. Second 


Series. 





The UNHOLY WISH, the 
FOGGY NIGHT at OFFORD, &c. 
JOHNNY LUDLOW. Third 


Series. 
The MASTER of GREY. 


LANDS. 
ORVILLE COLLEGE. 
POMEROY ABBEY. 
JOHNNY LUDLOW. Fourth 


Series. 
ADAM GRAINGER. 
JOHNNY LUDLOW. Fifth 


Series. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, W. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 








NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF “DARK: A TALE OF THE 
DOWN COUNTRY.” 
Ready this day, POPULAR EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s. 


DARK: a Tale of the Down Country. By 


Mrs. StePHEN BaTSON. 


** Dark: a Tale of the Down Country,’ is a remarkable novel. 


It deals with 


‘an incident that is only too common, and in less delicate hands is always un- 
pleasant, but with admirable skill, and in a manner to offend no one, save those 
who shrink from looking at all facts in the face.”’—Mr. James Payn, in the 


Illustrated London News, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





NEW VOLUME OF SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S POPULAR 
2s. and 2s. 6d. SERIES. 
Ready this dav, feap. 8vo, boards, pictorial eover, 2s. ; and limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. 


A WOMAN of the WORLD: an Everyd 


ay 


Story. By F. Maset Roxrnson, Author of ‘* Disenchantment,” * The Plan 

of Campaign,” &c, 

***A Wowan of the World’ must be regarded as an exceptionally able, in- 
teresting, and wholesome novel.”—Spectatur, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


es 


MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD AND SONY 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


BALMORAL: 
A ROMANCE OF THE QUEEN’S COUNTRY, 
By ALEXANDER ALLARDYCE, 
Avthor of “The City of Sunshine,” &c. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, 25s. 6d. 


Book I.—A New KING AND AN OLD Cause. 
Bock II.—Tuer Great Huntina. 

Book III.—Tue Lone Guen. 

Book IV.—TxHeE Fiient across THE PoLAcH. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


PLEASANT MEMORIES OF A 
BUSY LIFE. 


By DAVID PRYDE, M.A., LL.D., 

Author of “Highways of Literature,” “Great Men in European 

History,” “ Biographical Outlines of English Literature,” &e, 
With a Mezzotint Portrait, post 8vo, 6s. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


THE HISTORY AND POETRY OF 
THE SCOTTISH BORDER: 


Their Main Features and Relations. 
By JOHN VEITCH, LL.D., 

Professor of Logic and Rhetoric in the University of Glasgow; 
Author of “The Feeling for Nature in Scottish Poetry,” &c, 
New and Enlarged Edition, 

2 vols. demy 8vo, 16s, 

* Regarded as a now complete and organic whole, Professor Veitch’s ‘ History 
and Poetry of the Scottish Border’ may be said to be an adequate and final text- 
book of its sublect in all its aspects,—topographical, geological, historical, ethno- 
logical, and poetical...... We know no book dealing with a particular region at 
once so reliable in its information, and so attractive without being rhetorical in 
style, such a happy blend of knowledge and imagination.’”’—Spectator. 

“‘ We would willingly follow Professor Veitch through every page of these de- 
lightful volumes, no line of which is dull, and every word of which repays the 
most careful perusal.””—Saturday Review. 


LIFE IN THE HAREM. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 
AN EGYPTIAN PRINCESS. 


By her English Governess (Miss E. CHENNELLS). 
Being the Record of Five Years’ Residence at the 
Court of Ismael Pasha, Khedive. 

With 3 Portraits, post Svo, 7s. 6d. 

* 4 most startlingly vivid conception of that cloistered life behind the lattice 
of the royal harem.” —Daily Chronicle. 

“ Few books that have hitherto appeared have presented so vivid and minute a 
picture of the domestic life at the court of a Muhammedan sovereign,.”’—Daily 

ews. 

“Every page is Oriental in colour, and has something fresh and interesting to 
tell of Egyptian scenes, customs, and, above all, private life in the selectest 
orders of society.’’—Scotsman. ; 

“The most complete and vivid picture obtainable of Egyptian society during 
Ismael’s régime. Especially minute is the account given of harem-life in Egypt.” 
—Globe, 


THE PROSE WORKS OF 
REV. R. S. HAWKER, 


VICAR OF MORWENSTOW. 
Including Footprints of Former Men in Far Cornwall. 
Carefully Re-edited, with Sketches never before published. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE FUTURE OF RELIGION, 
AND OTHER ESSAYS. 
By the Rev. A. W. MOMERIE, LL.D., 
Author of ‘‘ The Origin of Evil,” ‘Church and Creed,” “ Defects 
of Modern Christianity,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE TRUMPETER: 
A ROMANCE OF THE RHINE. 

By JOSEPH VICTOR VON SCHEFFEL. 
Translated from the Two Hundredth German Edition by JESSE 
BECK and LOUISE LORIMER. 

With an Introduction by Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. 
Long 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


** No modern poetical work in any other country of the world has reached so 
great a position, and readers of this delightful rendering will readily understand 
the reason...... It is spontaneous and fresh, and gives one the feeling that it must 
have been created in the open air.’’— Glasgow Herald, 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No 929.——JUNE, 1893,——2s, 6d. 
CONTENTS, 
Cotonies, TARIFFS, AND TRADE TREATIES. 
Two PRINCESSES OF THE HovsE OF BourRBON. 
SumMERS AND WINTERS AT BALMAWHAPPLE, 
THE EXPERIENCES OF A WOMAN JOURNALIST, 
Eartscourt. Chaps, 21-24. 
Epwarp BurNE-JONES: HIS ART AND INFLUENCE. 
HIsTORY AND POETRY OF THE SCOTTISH BoRDER, 
GENERAL WILLIAM HaMLey. 
Notes on Scottish MEDICINE IN THE Days or QuEEN Mary. By Professor 
Grainger Stewart. 

THE GOVERNMENT AND HOME-RULE, 


No. VI. 








\ WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & CO, 
L 


IMITED. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES 


The PERSONAL HISTORY of JIM 


DUNCAN: a Chronicle of Small Beer. In3 vols. By Joun PeNnInaTon 
ARSDEN. 

Pascal In the aim of producing a thoroughly interesting book it may be 
admitted that Mr. Marsden has been highly successful...... The autobiography of 
the person so named [Jim Duncan] written as it is with power and literary skill 
of high merit, makes a welcome diversion in the realm of fiction.” 


TWO NEW VOLUMES OF THE “ INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES.” 


AMANUAL of GREEK and LATIN PALZO- 


GRAPHY. By E. Maonne Tuompson, Principal Librarian, British 
Museum. With numerous Fac-similes, crown 8vo, 5s, ‘ 
Times.—** No man is better qualified to write a handbook of Greek and Latin 
paleography than Mr, Maunde Thompson, and the volume is eminently worthy 
of his high attainments and reputation in this department of bibliographical 
science.” 


A HISTORY of CRUSTACEA: Recent Mala- 


costraca. By the Rev. T. R. R. Stessing, With numerous Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, 5s. 7 , 

The ambition of this volume is that it shall be one to which beginners in the 

subject will naturally have recourse, and one which experienced observers may 
willingly keep at hand for refreshment of the memory and ready reference, 


The PRISON LIFE of MARIE ANTOINETTE 


and HER CHII:DREN, the Dauphin and the Duch D’Angouléme, 

By M. C. Bisnop. New and Revised Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. ; 
Spectator.—* This fascinating little volume makes us feel in the most effective 
way what heights and depths of inhumanity, as well as injustice, popular wrath 
can attain...... the pitiful narrative of this scholarly, popular, and brilliant book.” 


HANDWRITING and EXPRESSION: a 


Study of Written Gesture. Translated and Edited by Jonn Hour 
SCHOOLING, from the French of J.CREPIEUX-JAMIN. With 150 Facsimile 
Reproductions of the Handwriting of Men and Women of various Nationali- 
ties. Demy 8vo, 5s. : 
Spectator.—“ We are all agreed that a man’s face generally betrays him; why, 
then, should we doubt that his handwriting is equally tell-tale? If his expres- 
sion of face reveals the habit of the play of his emotional muscles, then is his 
handwriting the registration of his gesture, and a man’s hand is almost as expres- 
sive of his immediate emotion or habitual disposition as are his facial muscles,” 


Sixth and Revised Edition. 


HANDBOOK of the RIVER PLATE. Com- 


prising the Argentine Republic, Uruguay, and Paraguay. With Railway 
Map. By M. G, and BE. 1. Mutwany. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Pall Mall Gazette.—“ A wealth of statistical information...... Indispens: ble to 
those interested in River Plate affairs.” 


HISTORY of ST. EDMUND’S COLLEGE 


(Old Hall). By the Very Rev. BernaRD Warp, President. With numerous 
lllustrations, demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


LIFE of ST. EDMUND of CANTERBURY, 


from Original Sources. By Witrrip Watiace, D.D., LL.B., Priest 
of the Order of St. Benedict: of the Beuron Congregation. With 5 Illustra- 
tions and Map, demy svo, lds, 


FRENCH JANSENISTS. By the Author of 


“Spanish Mystics,’’ and ‘* Many Voices.’”* Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The FORMATION of the GOSPELS. By F. 


P. Bapuam, M.A. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, crown 8vo, 5s. 
Religious Review of Reviews.—“ Every page is purely scientific and scholarly. 
The newly discovered ‘ Gospel of St. Peter” has doubtless an important bearing 
on Mr, Bacham’s argument.”’ 


LEADERSHIP NOT LORDSHIP: a Series of 


Short Instructions on the Roman Question. By the Rev. H. E. Haut, M.A, 
With a hitherto unpublished Letter on the Subject by the late Canon Liddon, 
Crown 8vo, 2s, 


The CHRIST in the TWO TESTAMENTS. 


By Apam Cuiarke Row ey, M.A., Vicar of Sutterton, Lincolnshire. With 

an Introduction by the Lord Bishop of Lincoty, Crown 8vo, 2s. 
Record.—‘‘ A defence of the inspiration of Seripture, written in a calm, 
reasonable, and reverent spirit...... We can heartily recommend the little volume.” 


EVOLUTION and SCRIPTURE. By A. 


Hotzporow. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. . 
Sussea Daily News.—‘* The book shows profound research into the most stu- 
pendous problems with which the mind could be confronted.’’ 


The DIVINE PURPOSE of CAPITAL 


PUNISHMENT. By Joun MacMaster. Crown 8vo 6s. 


RECENT POETRY. 
SONGS, MEASURES, METRICAL LINES. By Jean 


CARLYLE GraHamM. Fcap, 8vo, 5s, 


SOMNIA MEDICI. Three Series. By JoHn A. Goop- 
CHILD. Smail crown 8vo, Second Edition, 3s. 6d. each. 

Tennyson,—* I judge these poems tobe the work of one who is far more than 
a follower of my own.” 

Literary World.—‘ The chief feature of these poems is their strength. Dr. 
Goodchild is a master of rhyme and melody; but he is most at home in subjects 
of a weird and mystic kind, and in these he fairly startles the reader into recog- 
nition of his great poetical power.’’ 


An ODE to the SUN, and other Poems. By R. Warwick 
bag y Author of ‘* Tue Immortals, andjother Poems.’”’ Small crown 8vo, 
3. 6d. 
Church Times.—“*The Author of ‘ The Immortals,’ who in his earlier work 
gave promise of poetic attainments, gives further proof in this volume o: his 
undoubted felicity of expression and genuine feeling.’”’ 











EARLY POEMS. By S1rj\Recinatp JoHn Cust. Fceap. 

vo, 2s. 6d. 

UNDER KING CONSTANTINE: Poems. SANPEUR. 
KATHANAL. CHRISIALAN. Post 8vo, 6s. 

POEMS on TRUE INCIDENTS, and other Poems. By 


Maria CuirF. 1885-1892. Small crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


OUT of the DEPTHS : Poems. 


Small crown 8vo, 23. 6d. 


London: PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROSS ROAD. 


By W. Dutton BuRRARD. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 


MEMOIRS 


OF THE 


LIFE OF PHILIP DORMER, 
FOURTH EARL OF CHESTERFIELD. 


With numerous Letters (now first published) from the 
Newcastle Papers. 


By WILLIAM ERNST, 


Barrister-at-Law, of the Inner Temple, Author of “ The Wit and 
Wisdom of Lord Chesterfield.” 


With 4 Engraved Portraits, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


DARWIN and HEGEL; and other 


Philosophical Studies. By Davin G. Ritcure, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Jesus Coll., Oxon. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


PHILOSOPHY and POLITICAL 


ECONOMY in their HISTORICAL RELATIONS. By James Bonar, M.A., 
LL.D. Large 8vo, 10s. 6d. Forming the New Volume of Sonnenschein’s 
** Library of Philosophy,” Edited by J. H. Murrueap, M.A. (Oxon). “ He 
displays an acumen, a learning, and a power of condensation which do him 
infinite credit. An inexhaustible repertory of economical argument and an 
impartial summary which should prove invaluable to students,”—TiMEs, 


ARNOLD BOLSOVER’S LOVE- 


STORY. By THomas Pin«erton, Author of “John Newbold’s Ordeal,” 
2vols. “It isa pleasant moment for the reviewer when he sees the name of 
Mr. Pinkerton ona uovel. Full of originality and dainty touches of humour. 
The characters are one and all drawn with consummate skill, and the volwmes 
abound in narrative passages of unusual force.’—LITERARY WORLD. “ Scarce 
a page that fails to interest.”—NaTIONAL OBSERVER. 


A LIVING STATUE. By Giulia 


Maseront. With a Frontispiece, 33s.6d.. “A v graceful story, and welé 


told in excellent English.”—G@tascow HERALD. ‘An intensely fascinating 
book.” —LITERARY WORLD. 


The BIRTH and DEVELOPMENT 


of ORNAMENT. By Prof. F. E, Huume, F.8.A., Author of “ Symbolism 

in Christian Art,’’ &c. 178 Illustrations, 8vo, 7s. 6d. ‘‘ Epitomises with 

admirable clearness the salient characteristics of the various styles 0, 

ornament. The volume is, as becomes its subject, of handsome appearance.” 

= RDAY Review. “ Profusely illustrated with well-selected examples.”— 
IMES, 


HISTORY of SPANISH LITERA- 


TURE. With Bibliography and Indices. By H. Butter Ciarxr, M.A, 
Taylorian Teacher of Spanish in the University of Oxford. 6s. ‘‘ Based on 
a large knowledge of Spanish literature, it is the work of a sound scholar and 
a judicious critic.””—TImEs. 


The STORY of KASPAR HAUSER, 


from Authentic Records. By Mrs. Evans, of Munich, Portrait, 4s. 6d. 

“A strange history. Mrs. Evans is an enthusiastic believer in the identity of. 
Kaspar Hauser with the abducted Prince of Baden. She has ransacked docu- 

ments to prove her theory, which is believed in by @ very large number of 
persons in Germany.”—BOooKMAN. 


AGRICULTURAL INSURANCE in 


ORGANIC CONNECTION with SAVINGS-BANKS, LAND CREDIT, and 
the COMMUTATION of DEBTS. By Professor P. Mayet. With 9 folding 
Tables, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


EVOLUTION and RELIGION. By 


A.J. Dopson. With 5 Plates, 10s. 6d, 








PHILOSOPHY AT HOME SERIES (2s. 6d.)—New Vols. 
FIRST STEPS in PHILOSOPHY: 


Physical and Ethical, W. M. SaLtTEr. 


BUDDHIST INFLUENCE on 


PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY. Artuur LILue, 


SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES (2s. 6d.)—New Vols. 
FERD. LASSALLE as a SOCIAL 


REFORMER. Ep. Bernstein. 


The NEW REFORMATION. 


RAMSDEN BALMFORTH. 


The BIBLE and its THEOLOGY, 


as Popularly Taught. A Review and Restatement. Second Edition, Re- 
vised. By Dr.G. Vance SmirH. Crown 8vo, 5s. “ In the annals of English 
progressive theology perhaps no one volume has more contributed to the cause 
of liberal christianity.””—AcaDEMY. 


HOW NATURE CURES: a New 


System of Hygiene. By Emmet Densmore, M.D. 436 pp. large 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster Square, London. 
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MESSRS. BELL'S LIST. 


NEW VOLUME OF ESSAYS BY MR. PATMORE. 
Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


RELIGIO:@2P OE T &, &c. 
By COVENTRY PATMORE. 


THIRD EDITION, with nearly 60 New Translations, imperial 16mo, 7s. 6d. net. Also 25 Copies on Japanese Vellum, 21s. net. 


ODES AND EPODES OF HORACE. 
Translated by Sir STEPHEN DE VERE, Bart. 


With Preface and Notes. 


NOTE.—The First Edition of “ Translations from Horace,” 1885, eontained only ten Odes. The Second Edition, quarto, 1886, com- 
prised thirty. In the present Edition, eighty-seven translations will be found. [Ready next week. 














THE FIRST COMPLETE EDITION OF PEPYS. 
Vol. I. now ready, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE DIARY OF: 3A MEUEL ‘PEP Y S. 


Transcribed from the Shorthand MS. in the Pepysian Library, Magdalene College, Oxford, by the Rev. 
MYNORS BRIGHT, M.A., late Fellow and President of the College. With Lord Braybrooke’s Notes. 


Edited, with Additions, by HENRY B. WHEATLEY, F.S.A. 


In 8 vols. demy 8vo, with Portraits and other Illustrations, 10s. 6d. each. 


*,* Mr. Bright left about one-fifth of the Diary unprinted, but he transcribed the whole, and the present Edition represents this trans- 
cript, a few unprintable passages only being omitted. Lord Braybrooke’s Notes have been added to or altered where necessary, and a large 
number of additional Notes have been added. Mr. Bright’s Edition: has long been out of print, and no other Editions contain more than two- 
thirds of the whole Diary. 

“ An edition which, alike by its completeness, its beauty, and the competency of its editor, is entitled to supersede all its predecessors,’’—Times. 





Pott 8vo, printed at the Chiswick Press on Hand-made Paper, 4s. 6d. net. 


SPRETA CARMINA MUS. By Paxennam Buarty. First Series. Songs of Love 


and Death. 





NEW VOLUME OF BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 
TEN BRINK’S HISTORY of ENGLISH LITERATURE. Vol. IL, Wryelif, 


Chaucer, Earliest Drama, Renaissance. Translated by W. CLARKE ROBINSON, Ph.D. Small post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
. ws ry any as a whole, will greatly increase the estimation in which Professor Ten Brink’s name and authority are held by all students of English litera- 
ure.” seman, 
‘* A volume which no student of English literature can afford to neglect, that no reader will hasten to lay down.”—Educational Review. 


NEW VOLUME OF BOHN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 
ARRIAN’S ANABASIS of ALEXANDER and INDICA. Translated by E. J. 


CHINNOCK, M.A., LL.D. With Introduction, Notes, Maps, and Plans, small post 8vo, 53. 








NEW EDITION, 3 vols. crown 8vo, buckram extra, gilt top, 14s, net. 


MONTAIGNE’S ESSAYS. _ Cotton’s Translation. Revised, with the Life of Montaigne 
and Notes. By W. C. HAZLITT. 
“These volumes are very prettily got up in their light-grey buckram binding with gilt back, and make a capital library edition of Montaigne.’”—St, James's Gazette. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE ALDINE POETS. 
*,* The price of the Series is now raised to 2s. 6d. per volume net. ~ 
WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. Edited, with Memoir, Notes, and 
Bibliography, by Professor EDWARD DOWDEN. 7 vols. fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. each net. A Large-Paper Edition, 7 vols., 35s. net. 


“It is as fortunate for literature as it must be gratifying to Professor Dowden that the work has fallen into his thoroughly competent hands, for Wordsworth 
could have had no editor better equipped, not only by sympathy at once loving and critical, but by accurate scholarship untainted by pedantry.”"—Ath R 


BURNS’S POETICAL WORKS. Edited, with Memoir and Notes, by G. A. Arrxen. 


3 vols., 2s. 6d, each net. 











Crown 8vo, 6s, net. 


PRACTICAL DESIGNING: a Handbook on the Preparation of Working Drawings, 


showing the Technical Methods employed in preparing them for the Manufacture, and the limits imposed on the design by the Mechanism of Reproduction 
and the materials employed. Freely Illustrated. Edited by GLEESON WHITE. 


CONTENTS.—Carpets, by A. Millar. Drawing for Reproduction, by the Editor. Pottery, by W. P: Rix. Metal Work, by R. Ll, Rathbone. Stained Glass, 
by Selwyn Image. Bookbinding, by H. Orrinsmith. Tiles, by Owen Carter. Woven Fabrics, Printed Fabrics, and Floor-Cloths, by Arthur Silver. Wall-Papers, 


~ -BOHN’S _ LIBRARIES. 


747 Volumes at 3s. 6d. and 5s., with a few exceptions. 


The LIBRARIES include Editions of Addison, Bacon, Boswell’s Johnson, Sir Thomas Browne, Burke, Burney, Chaucer, Coleridge, 
Cowper, Defoe, Emerson, Evelyn’s Diary, Fielding, Gibbon, Goldsmith, Hawthorne, Hazlitt, Irving, Johnson’s Lives, Junius, Lamb’s 
Works and Letters, Locke, Milton (Prose and Poetry), North’s Lives, Pope, Ricardo, Sheridan, Adam Smith, Strickland’s ‘‘ Queens 
of England,” &c.; also Translations of Alfieri, Ariosto, Cellini, Caméens, Cervantes, Dante, Goethe, Grimm, Guizot, Hauff, Hegel, 
Heine, Hoffmann, Hugo, Humboldt, Kant, La Fontaine, Lamartine, Lessing, Machiavelli, Michelet, Mignet, Moliére, Montesquieu, 
Pascal, Petrarch, Racine, Ranke, Richter, Schiller, Schlegel, Schopenhauer, Spinoza. Tasso, Voltaire, and of all the chief Greek and 
Latim Authors ; also Works on Science, Art, Philosophy, Theology, Sports and Pastimes, &c.,and numerous Dictionaries and Reference 
Books. : 
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